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INTRODUCTION 


The author of the following case study is to be praised for having freely 
spent his time and energy on the elucidation of the complex and bizarre 
picture of social and power relations in the Soviet state and of the intricate 
government and Party control apparatus which welds together by rule of 
force the heterogeneous elements of the Soviet society. Any serious 
and successful study of social phenomena requires on the part of the in- 
vestigator a keen analytical mind, strict professional training, intuition 
and vision, self-restramt, endurance, and perseverance. A student of the 
Soviet society has to overcome a special handicap. He is denied the privi- 
lege of firsthand knowledge and observation since direct and rewarding re- 
search in the field is not open to him Still, the ban deliberately imposed 
by the Soviet authorities upon exchange of information and ideas with the 
West has failed to prevent American research on the Soviet Union from 
making considerable headway and gaining steadily both in volume and in 
stature. And Dr. Vucinich^s present study on the inner mechanism of the 
Soviet state and society is, within its self-imposed limitations, a signifi- 
cant contribution to this impressive scholarly record. Many popular m 3 rths 
are debunked here. The study deals with both the theory and the practice 
of the Soviet state. There is a wide divergence between ideals and reali- 
ties in Soviet life, but nowhere perhaps is the observation by Louis Pasteur 
more applicable than to the Soviet Union: ^Without theory, practice is but 
routine born of habit. ’’ 

Winston Churchill has wittily, if not very seriously, called the Soviet 
Union ''a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma. This concept of 
a mystery surrounding all thmgs Russian has, however, been justly dis- 
coimted by ChurchilPs old friend, the venerable Bernard Baruch. In Look. 
December 18, 1951, he stated bluntly: ‘It is true that, at first glance, the 
whole Russian picture appears undecipherable. It looks like a hopelessly 
confused jigsaw puzzle scattered on the table. But when different people 
arrange the pieces, one by one, matching colors here, an odd shape there, 
a pattern becomes visible. With enough patience, a picture fmally emerges. 
We should consider Russia not as an msoluble enigma but as a jigsaw puzzle 
which can be solved with sense and patience. The very fact that Russia is 
a dictatorship and a planned economy means that her actions can become 
predictable. ’’ As he had already done before, Baruch urged Washington 
once more to undertake a minute day-to-day survey of the Soviet body pol- 
itic, headed by a general staff for peace consisting of the National Security 
Council plus men like General Marshall, Herbert Hoover, Gordon Gray, 
Karl Compton, John Foster Dulles, and others. So far, there is little evi- 
dence to indicate whether this plea of Baruch^s for such teamwork has met 
with approval in official circles. But his general remarks regarding Soviet 
Russia hold true in any event. And, as before it is primarily the task of 
individual scholars such as Dr. Vucmich to undertake — on their own initia- 
tive~advanced research on special Soviet topics and, by unearthmg new 
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and significant data, to lay the groundwork for an over -all exploration of 
Russia As Auguste Comte observed one hundred years ago, “To predict 
one must know; to act one must predict. ’’ 

The existing socio-economic order in Russia with which Dr. Vucmich s 
study IS concerned can be examined only withm the peculiar political setup 
of the totalitarian Soviet state. This has been and remains today a military ^ 
camp, a garrison state. It is not surprising that the concept of “discipline 
plays such a prominent role in the Soviet official thinking and acting. 

The Communist state is further an exemplification of unlimited and to- 
tal party rule. All the various parts of the Soviet state machme are only 
tools for the realization of the definite aims of a single political party. As 
has been said by a Russian Social Democrat in exile, Stephan Ivanovich, 
the Communist Party in the Soviet Union possesses the monopoly of monop- 
olies, It has first the monopoly of legality. All the other parties have been 
dissolved and forbidden. The Communist Party possesses the monopoly of 
political activities, thus usurping the political will of the people. The Party 
rules the government, the army, the courts, the police. It designates the 
ministers, the heads of trade unions, the directors of industrial enterprises 
and of banking institutions, the diplomatic representatives abroad, the army 
chief, and the head of the Secret Police. The Party not only organizes the 
government apparatus but also controls it. Furthermore, the Party has the 
monopoly of economic control; it has the monopoly of privileges and excep- 
tional rights. It lays down the rules and fights the slightest opposition. The 
Party leadership is the cream, the elite, of Soviet society, and this is true 
not only with regard to the center but also to the periphery and to the rural 
communities. The smgle indivisible Communist Party dominates the entire 
country, all classes and groups, all the spheres of national life; it is the po- 
litical, economic, and mtellectual administrator of the whole Soviet land. 

Passive and active rights of citizenship are incorporated into the 1936 
Soviet constitution, but their practical realization is prevented and rendered 
illusory by the one -party state. Andrei VysMnskil, diplomat, Soviet expert 
on constitutional law, and former Soviet Procurator General, frankly admits 
that, “a fundamental error is made by those who think the principle of 
democracy, which is expressed m the new constitution, limits in any way 
the principle of proletarian dictatorship. 

Another conspicuous trait of the Communist state is the all-embracing 
character of its activities. Each sector of the economic as well as of the 
cultural life is regimented. The takmg over by the state of the control of 
all parts of national life has led, in the Soviet Union, to the establishment 
of a gigantic bureaucratic machine with himdreds of thousands of officials 
giving rise to \mavoidable bottlenecks and red tape. In vain have efforts 
been made to reduce the nixmber of agencies: they have sprouted again like 
mushrooms after a rain. 

The Communists reject the idea of division of power; they even deny the 
feasibility of such a division. Accor dmg to their teaching it is simply a de- 
lusion. There is no clear distinction between the legislative, executive. 



and judicial branches in the government of the Soviet Union. The principle 
of intermingled authority instead of the American principle of divided au- 
thority IS one of the most notable features of the Soviet totalitarian system 
The principle of rigid subordination is also one of the basic characteristics 
of Soviet administration. When Wendell Willkie was grounded in Yalmtsk 
and insisted on proceeding with the journey, the president of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the Yakut Republic said to him: ‘‘You are not 
going on today, Mr. Willkie, nor probably tomorrow. The weather reports 
are not good and it is part of my instructions [from Moscow] to assure your 
safe arrival at your next stop, or I shall be liquidated. ” But when, the 
same night, Willkie reminded this Soviet Commissar that they would be 
late to the performance at the local theater, the latter answered: “Mr. 
Willkie, the show starts when I get there!” 

Soviet domestic policy, focused primarily on the fulfillment or overful- 
fillment of the Plan, has led to a merciless exploitation of labor and other 
productive forces of the country. The introduction of planned economy not 
as a temporary expedient but as a permanent instrument of policy was a 
sequel of the Bolshevik Revolution. In the Soviet Union, a plan, whether a 
five -year -plan or a plan of limited scope, is the basis of all activities. 
Failure to fulfill the plan has severe repercussions and is punishable as 
an act of high treason. 

A close analysis of the social fabric of the so-called “workers’ state” 
reveals it to be in reality an area of total spiritual and physical bondage. 
Without exception, all the socio-economic units in the Soviet Union operate 
under minute supervision by Party and State. Nothing there is left to chance 
and no allowance is made for a free choice since practically everythmg is 
predetermmed by Party decisions, occasionally dressed up as “recommen- 
dations, ” administrative orders and regulations, economic plans, and non- 
codified “socialist imperatives. ” In Soviet economic life, exactly as in the 
spiritual sphere, the urge for individual self-assertion is curbed and sup- 
pressed, And there is virtually no escape from the long arm of the Party 
and State control apparatus. This is a tightly knit network of interwoven 
institutionalized controls. In the Soviet factory, as elsewhere, asserts 
Dr. Vucinich, “every aspect of human life, varying from political-ideo- 
logical principles, is imder constant and thorough surveillance. The strands 
of the control web are multitudinous and provide avenues for ‘checking up’ 
on everybody by everybody. Control functions are differentiated, but the 
demarcation lines are not clear-cut and allow for extensive overlapping”; 
and this overlapping by various control agencies is not a chance phenome- 
non but “is designed by the heads of the Soviet State to reinforce the over- 
all system of control. ” 

Less than two years ago Stalin even attempted, by taking an active part 
in a much publicized debate on linguistics, to provide — at least by impli- 
cation — a theoretical justification for the existmg totalitarian regime and 
political autocracy in Soviet Russia. First, he again discarded Engel’s 
theory about the “withering away” of the state under socialism. In his 
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letter to Comrade A. Kholopov of July 22, 1950, Stalin insisted^that ^^So- 
viet Marxists, on the basis of a study of the world situation in our time, 
reached the conclusion that as long as the capitalist encirclement exists 
and the victory of the socialist revolution has taken place in one coimtry 
alone and capitalism continues to dominate in all other countries, the 
country where the revolution has triumphed must not weaken but must 
strengthen in every way its state, state organs, intelligence agencies and 
army if it does not want to be destroyed by capitalistic encirclement. 

Second, by reversing one of the basic Marxist tenets regarding the inter- 
relationships between the economic base of society and its superstructure 
(i. e. , its political, ideological, and legal setup) Stalin proclaimed that 
although “superstructure is generated by the base this by no means signi- 
fies that it merely reflects the base, that it is passive, neutral and indiffer- 
ent to the fate of its base, to the fate of classes, to the character of the 
system. On the contrary, having evolved, it becomes a most active force 
which contributes vigorously to the formation and consolidation of its base, 
takes all steps to assist the new order to drive the old base and the for- 
mer classes into the dust and liquidate them. In the summer of 1950, 

Stalin forewarned, “the comrades who have been attracted by the notion of 
explosions^’ that, although social changes were bound to take place by 
means of “explosions” or by “leaps and bounds” in the capitalistic world 
divided into hostile classes, this was not applicable to the Soviet society 
free of antagonistic classes where gradual evolution should be the rule. 

And It appears that the stringent system of ubiquitous controls installed 
and perfected by Stalin in the Soviet Union is in complete accordance with 
his theoretical postulates: it concentrates all power in the hands of the 
Politburo, it prevents the possibility of social “explosions . . . over- 
throwing the existing authority and creating a new regime, ” it f prestalls 
deviations, it directs the accumulated social energies into safe channels, 
it replaces the free play of social forces by “a revolution from above . . . 
on the initiative of the existing regime” and thus provides for the perpet- 
uation of the Soviet system. 

Central social planning of Soviet leaders has not necessarily produced 
the results envisaged by Moscow. It was primarily its practical application 
which turned Soviet plannmg based upon theoretical assumptions into a 
“hit-and-miss proposition. ” Life rebelled time and again against the dog- 
matic blueprints imposed upon it by the Party, and in many instances 
proved to be the stronger. The Soviet planners must have been constantly 
reminded of a tale of a centipede as related by a Soviet writer. Left to its 
own natural devices, the centipede could freely and rapidly move from place 
to place to the envy of the turtle. But once it was challenged to rationalize 
the co-ordination between its fifth and ninety- seventh leg by recourse to 
“a clearmghouse, red tape, and bureaucracy, ” it was stalemated and suf- 
fered a complete breakdown. 

In the programmatic debate on linguistics Stalin referred to the Soviet 
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Union as a society free from antagonistic classes; he refrained, however, 
from calling it a classless society. The evidence marshaled by Dr. Vucinich 
proves convincingly that the early Soviet dream of converting the Soviet 
land by determined social and political action into a classless society proved 
to be utopian. Notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary of Soviet lead- 
ers and propagandists, the Soviet society consists today, after nearly 
thirty “five years of Communist rule, of a number of distinct and unequal 
social groups, each of which adheres to a particular pattern of behavior 
and possesses its own peculiar group sentiment. Social-leveling and wage- 
equalization tendencies of the first years of the Soviet regime are things 
of the past in Communist Russia. The present Soviet society is a hierar- 
chical order marked by a decreasing vertical social mobility and by a rapid 
widening of the income range. The peasantry is placed at the bottom of the 
socio-economic ladder in the Soviet Union as a ^^guided^^ class whose work 
is ^"officially valued as socially less important than industrial work The 
next level is occupied by the workers regarded officially as a " "guiding^ ^ 
socio-economic force but in fact completely subservient to the absolute 
authority of the government. The next stratum is assigned to the apparat - 
chiki , a bureaucratic and managerial group, which acts as an mtermediary 
or ""transmission helV’ between the Party, state leadership, and other so- 
cial groups. And it is revealing that in line with this accepted hierarchical 
setup the social identification of each individual in the Soviet ""socialist'^ 
society is determined not only by sex, age, physical stamina, individual 
skill, or professional calling but, essentially, by class affiliation, by the 
nature of privileges and comforts extended to a particular social group, 
and by the wage differential. 

The Soviet society is finally a non- consensual society which, like other 
social organizations, has its own intergroup conflicts. Social clashes and 
strains have played and still play a conspicuous role in the life and history 
of the Soviet state. And the conflict which seems to attract, at present, the 
special attention of the Moscow authorities and the Soviet censors, writers, 
and press is that between the Party and the managerial group, particularly 
between the factory director, on the one hand, who aspires to become an 
absolute ruler of the enterprise, and the local party agent, on the other 
hand, who is eager to project himself into the economic sphere by extend- 
ing guidance to the director and thus keeping him firmly under Party con- 
trol. A Soviet journalist in his search for an ""advanced Soviet man’^ calls 
the directors of the Soviet factories and the chairmen of collective farms, 
who place ""their"' factories or ""their" farms above the interests of the 
state, peculiar types of ""individualists" — a derogatory word m Communist 
Russia. To the Moscow newspaper, Soviet Art , they appear as overly con- 
ceited primitive utilitarians lacking direction and ideological perspective. 
Recently the Soviet censorship banned from the Soviet stage a number of 
plays centermg upon this very theme. Still the question of distribution of 
power within the Soviet elite remains acute and unresolved as before. 
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Dr. Vucmich's study is full of thought-provoking data and observations. 
Although institutional in approach, it provides an excellent insight into the 
everyday life of the strait-jacketed Soviet society. If acquaintance with the 
presented material distresses the reader, this is not the fault of the author: 
such IS Soviet reality 


Sergius Yakobson 


Library of Congress 
February 8, 1952 
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THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The General Problem 

The factory, machine and tractor station, state farm (sovkhoz), col- 
lective farm (kolkhoz), and urban producer’s co-operative are the basic 
production units in the Soviet economic system. Each production unit may 
be approached in three ways, depending on the concern of the investigator. 
If the latter is interested in the concrete techniques of production, his ap- 
proach would be technological. If he is concerned with the over -all organ- 
ization of production as designed to achieve a high level of output per work- 
ing unit, his approach would be economic. 

This study does not use either of these two approaches. Although it is 
based on an analysis of economic data, the latter are consulted in so far as 
they throw light on social correlates of the primary production units rather 
than on purely economic processes. In other words, the task of this study 
is to analyze the Soviet factory and other production units as social organ- 
izations, as loci of minutely ramified systems of social interaction, and 
as integral parts of the whole texture of Soviet society. 

Let us state this more concretely. The individual employed in a fac- 
tory IS an active agent in a specific production process whose effective- 
ness, or ' ‘rationality, ” is measured in terms of output. He works and 
“makes a livmg”: he is an economic man in an economic process. Yet — 
and this is our primary concern — his very identification with a specific 
work assignment and the types of relations into which he enters affect 
many things about his style of life besides those which are traditionally 
subsumed under the rubric “economic.” These social interactions define 
his place in the “class structure,” the “social recognition” given his 
work, the “power attributes” inherent in his calling, the rough contours 
of the range of his social mobility, the t3q)e of behavior expected from 
him, and, as Max Weber would say, his life chances. 

It should be borne in mind that Soviet production units are more in- 
clusive social organizations than Western production units; they are so 
organized as to absorb most of an individual’s social activity To its 
employees, for example, the Soviet factory is not only a place for earn- 
ing a livmg, but also a center to which has been entrusted the direction 
of their social mteractions m ways prescribed by the state. The worker 
finds his factory the nexus of all activities which bear on his and his 
family’s well-being His leisure is spent under the direction and super- 
vision of the factory; his associations and affiliations fit into the grand 
blueprint of the enterprise. The factory comprises the institutions by 
which he is “socially mobilized” and becomes, or is expected to become, 
a contributor to the building and consolidating of the socialist system The 
factory, or the kolkhoz, or any other production unit is a “socialist school’ 
assigned the task of imbuing him with a “socialist consciousness. ” It 
teaches him “Bolshevik ethics” and Bolshevik ideology,” and presents 
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him with clear distinctions between officially approved forms of behavior 
and those which are condemned as the survivals of ^‘capitalistic’’ or “in- 
dividualistic” psychology. The primary production units are the work- 
shops in which the design of the new society is translated into living forms 
and in which social planning is subjected to concrete tests. 

The Central Theme 

The specific task of this study is to correlate the various aspects of 
the social organization of the basic production units with the structure of 
power Aspects of social organization and social dynamics are treated, 
in so far as they throw light, directly or indirectly, on the intricate web 
of power relations. However, power itself is a complex concept. 

Any student of Soviet society can discern the difference between what 
may be called “absolute power” and what may be termed “fictitious pow- 
er, ” or between a dozen top Bolshevik power holders and such consitu- 
tionally guaranteed political entities as the Supreme Soviet of the U. S.S.R. 
The power held by the Bolshevik leaders is absolute for the simple reason 
that (a) their decisions, affecting every phase of social life, are not sub- 
ject to effective review by any other political body; and (b) no organ of 
government, public organization, or other collective body can pass de- 
cisions which would be incompatible with any of their decisions and which 
would not be subject to their review. 

This study does not search anew for the locus of absolute power in the 
Soviet Union. It accepts as established that it is the Politburo which directs 
the Soviet state and society. Our efforts are aimed at throwing some light 
on selected features of the all-important problem of how the holders of 
absolute power actually govern one-fifth of mankind and remold their so- 
ciety accordmg to the precepts of a definite ideology. The variegated me- 
dia which enable the top Bolshevik power holders to hold their power may 
be conveniently termed power instruments. The multitude of power in- 
struments in Soviet society may be classified in various ways. They may 
be classified according to (a) their part in the production process, (b) the 
institutions or associations of which they consist, or (c) the social strata 
with which they deal. 

Power instruments viewed in terms of their functional assignments in 
the primary production units are of three types: managerial instruments, 
control instruments, and instruments of “social activism” or social mo- 
bilization. Managerial instruments are granted the right to make low- 
level decisions relevant to the running of their production units as eco- 
nomic enterprises. These decisions must, of course, carry out the eco- 
nomic policies of the power holders. Control instruments check whether 
groups and individuals conform to legal norms and Bolshevik maxims. 
Fmally, the instruments of “social activism” perform mobilizing assign- 
ments; their function is to direct the social activities of each individual 
along officially designed channels. Their ultimate function is to prevent 
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a dissipation of social energy and to make each individxial an active agent 
in building the new society. 

The organizations which play the role of power instruments are of four 
basic types: government agencies, the Party, the so-called public organ- 
izations (trade unions and the Komsomol ), and ‘^volimtary'' associations 
Government agencies, m turn, are differentiated into two general groups: 
elective (Soviets) and nonelective bureaucratic agencies. In each produc- 
tion unit where it has an organized group the Party operates independently 
of any other internal association. The public organizations are primarily 
permanent auxiliaries of government and/or Party agencies, whereas 
^^voluntary’’ associations (various aktiys, '^auxiliary groups, '‘volimtary 
boards, ’’ etc.) are temporary adjuncts of government agencies, the Party, 
or public organizations. Government agencies play the leading role in man- 
agerial assignments, while the Party organization is the primary unifying 
force in the systems of control and social mobilization. The public organ- 
izations and ‘^volxmtary^’ associations are secondary control and mobili- 
zation agencies. 

A study of power instruments classified according to the groups with 
which they deal is actually a study of social stratification. Our task is to 
locate the relevant data on the status of each social stratum— the intelli- 
gentsia, workers, and peasants, as well as their subdivisions — within the 
over -all power system. 

We shall have occasion to note in this study what has often been noted 
elsewhere: the sharpening of hierarchical lines in the Soviet Union. In 
each of the case studies below we note a systematic attempt to establish 
a clear-cut differentiation between peasants, workers, and intelligentsia, 
as well as some differentiations within each group. In each case we also 
note a systematic attempt to widen the spread in rewards and to eliminate 
equalitarian tendencies. And finally we note the growing dommance of the 
intelligentsia A widenmg range of top positions are restricted to them, 
and they come more and more to dominate the Commimist Party. With 
such sharpening of group lines, it becomes important to differentiate 
power instruments according to their group identification. 

The power instruments listed above leave their imprint on most phases 
of Soviet social life, and they provide a key for understanding the djmamics 
of all-penetratmg social planning. This study shows how the social corre- 
lates of the primary production units fit into this ramified system of power 
relations 

The data are drawn primarily from six types of Soviet materials: (1) 
collections of government and Party decisions; (2) juridical monographs, 
treatises, and journals; (3) the official organs of the Bolshevik Party, 
trade unions, and Komsomol ; (4) the official journal of the Procurator; 

(5) professional economic studies and journals; (6) semipopular journals 
which carry belles-lettres in addition to interpretive studies of selected 
economic and political problems. 

The five primary production units to which this study is devoted— the 
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factory, the machine and tractor station, the sovkhoz, the kolkhoz, and 
the producer’s co-operative — are of two basic types: state and co-opera- 
tive enterprises. The former are t3Tnfied by the factory and the latter by 
the kolkhoz. Since they present basic models, these two units are treated 
in considerable detail, while treatment of the other units is confined pri- 
marily to the features in which they deviate from the factory or the 
kolkhoz. 

The state enterprises, with their fully bureaucratized structure and 
clearly defined status hierarchy, represent the Soviet ideal. They are 
considered to represent “consistent socialism. ” The co-operative enter- 
prises are regarded as a temporary concession to the backwardness of 
the peasant artisan The autonomy which they enjoy, their independence 
from the state budget, their ownership of some basic means of production 
their kolkhoz or co-operative “democracy” expressed in the general meet- 
ing of the members, and their deviation from one-man management — all 
these are regarded as necessary at this stage, but are eventually to be 
abolished. For the moment, the co-operatives are schools in which the 
Soviet peasant and artisan may be trained to become eventually the de- 
sired “Soviet man” who will fit readily into the bureaucratic hierarchy 
of “consistent socialism. ” 

This, at least, is what the Soviet regime desires and expects the pri- 
mary production unit to be. It looks to the primary production unit as a 
school for the new Soviet man. It regards the factory (and to a lesser de- 
gree other rationally organized economic units) as schools of proletarian 
discipline, precision, and morality. 

This notion has become a central one in Soviet social and economic 
planning. To Soviet plaimers a prerequisite for the higher development 
of the productive system and the power of the Soviet state is the trans- 
formation of the Russian peasant or peasant-born worker into a new type 
of Puritan man marked by unlimited energy and purposefulness in strug- 
gling for the goals officially assigned him. The “style of work” demanded 
of this completely disciplined individual is one maiiced by precision, ra- 
tionality, regularity, effort, watchfulness, vigilance, consistency, promp- 
titude, and obedience. He must be patriotic, politically conscious, and mili- 
tantly pro-Soviet. Above all, however, he must completely subordinate 
his individual goals to official collective norms. 

The totalitarian system of Soviet Russia consists of a vast interlocking 
network of agencies designed to assure the carrying into daily individual 
practice of the collective norms set at the highest level. On the one hand, 
this means that all organs for expressing individual and group aims must 
be eliminated It means also that a clear chain of command must be kept 
open through which orders may go from the Politburo down to every Soviet 
citizen. In Soviet administrative jargon this need is expressed in the prin- 
ciple of one-man management. This principle, which in Western adminis- 
trative jargon might be called the dominance of the line official, implies 
that the directive which goes from the Politburo to any Ministry will there- 
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after go directly without check, balance, or question to the Glavk, to the 
manager, to the foreman, and then to the worker Decisions made at each 
level within this hierarchy merely carry out the directive from the highest 
organ. The worst possible violation of Soviet admmistrative theory is an 
attempt to make or influence decisions which arise outside of the Arect 
line from the Politburo down. This is labeled a deviation from one-man 
management. 

As in any large organization, the practice is far different from the 
theory. There emerge numerous ‘^informal organizations^^ — as sociologists 
have come to identify special groupings which are not called for by, and 
which in effect are designed to evade the normal functioning of, the blue- 
print table of organization. These ^‘informal organizations^' are in many 
cases ^'unexpected results" of social planning on a grand scale; they throw 
a monkey wrench into the over -all planning scheme which makes remedial 
planning and replanning imperative. These informal institutions for spon- 
taneous expression of human needs and wants provide centers for the 
formation of independent group norms. They threaten the absolute power 
of the Politburo. 

Democratic administrative theory, unlike totalitarian theory, believes 
in tapping the spontaneity and energy which pluralism promotes The Po- 
litburo regards informal groupings as a threat to be eliminated or vigilantly 
watched. They have sometimes been described and condemned as "family 
relations. " V^at is wanted are regular, impersonal, bureaucratic rela- 
tions — the extension of the rationalism of the factory to all of life. 

Since the men in the line sometimes disappomt the Bolshevik power 
holders; since they often follow their private and group interests instead 
of official socialist norms; since they often behave as "backward" people 
mstead of "new Soviet men" — the Politburo has set up, side by side with 
the "line" officials, a series of control agencies. One-man management 
remains the principle. Orders go only through the regular line. In theory, 
the Party units, the NKVD, the trade unions, the Procurator, the other 
control agencies, must never try to make or influence decisions They 
are simply there to see to it that the responsible persons carry out in 
their decisions the directives they have received from above. More ac- 
curately these agencies have a double function: they control and they 
stimulate. They must be constantly vigilant m finding violations, errors, 
or "wreckmg, " and they must spur on the Soviet citizens to ever higher 
levels of activity in the struggle for the building of socialism. 

In practice, these agencies of control become Frankenstein machines. 
The NKVD, the Party, and the trade unions each develop bureaucracies 
of their own, struggling for power and privilege with each other, and 
they have potent weapons m their hands The foreman, the manager, or 
the official may theoretically have full authority to make a decision; but 
only a very brave or foolish official will court a charge of "wrecking" by 
any of the numerous control or police agents, or in the local Party paper. 

In theory, the Politburo has set up clear channels for vigorous execution 
of its commands, in practice, it so distrusts and fears its agents that the 
channels are clogged by a vast conflicting web of controls. 



1. THE FACTORY 


To its Bolshevik interpreters, the Soviet factory expresses and sym- 
bolizes the highest and most consistent implementation of Marxian social- 
ist principles that has been achieved thus far In its complex social sys- 
tem and endless web of social interaction it offers a concrete and pano- 
ramic view of the struggle withm Soviet society to override the deeply 
embedded rural social tradition and to achieve industrial urbanism 

The factory presents a graphic picture of Soviet power relations. This 
interplay of power struggles, in turn, shows the basic trends in the de- 
velopment of Soviet social integration. 

It is in the Soviet factory that the problems of social mobility and the 
processes of social stratification are subjected to concrete tests; and it 
is here that total social planning brings forth not only its most substantial 
feats but also its most acute deadlocks. The factory is an area of a mi- 
nutely ramified control system which is assigned the task of maintaining 
the established social order— its reality and its m 3 d:hs. 

POWER RELATIONS 

Three fully differentiated organizational entities share power and a 
part in decision making m a Soviet industrial establishment: the factory 
administration, the factory primary Communist Party organization, and 
the primary trade union organization. Our task is to examine the present- 
day structures, assignments, and interrelations of each of these three 
entities as they are related to the system of power. 

Administrative Organization 

Three interrelated principles govern the administration of a Soviet 
factory: the over-all production-territorial type of management, the cen- 
tralization of the order-issuing power within the factory in the hands of 
one man— “one-man management’^ ( edmonachalie ). and the status of the 
factory as a “cost-accoimting” (khozrasch^t ) unit 

P r oduction - ter ritor lal management . — Production-territorial manage- 
ment was inaugurated by the Seventeenth Party Congress (1934) as a sub- 
stitute for the original “functional” management (funktsionalka) . 1 Under 
the “functional” system of management, assignments for controlling the 
administration of any one plant were distributed among many agencies. 

A whole aggregate of federal (or union-republican) ministries and com- 
missions, or their departments, issued directives mandatory for individ- 
ual industrial enterprises. All decisions pertaining to planning emanated 
from the State Plannmg Commission, and to financial matters from the 
People’s Commissariat of Finance. Commercial activities of a plant (that 
is, placing the finished products on the market) were directly regulated 
by the People’s Commissariat of Internal Trade, while the procurement 
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of raw materials was under various industrial People’s Commissariats. 
This system of management had many defects, a fact readily admitted by 
the Party hierarchy. Multiform over-all management did not provide a 
well-defined matrix for a division of managerial duties; it bred duplica- 
tion and encroachment on the rights and duties of one managing '‘sector” 
by another , and made it difficult for central authorities to locate the 
causes of recurrent mismanagement Its main defect consisted of divi- 
sion of responsibility among a whole array of authorities. 

The production-territorial system of management was devised with a 
view toward centralizing order-issuing authority and toward providing a 
clear-cut division of managerial responsibility. Under the new system 
factories engaged in the production of the same goods and located in the 
same geographical zone subordinated to a Central Board of Industrial 
Management (Glavk), which has been empowered to issue all the orders 
regulating the managerial and production activities of its subordinated 
plants. It excercises its managing duties either directly (a “two-link” 
system) or indirectly (a “three-link” system), that is, through an inter- 
mediary trust (or industrial combine in light industry). ^ in the new sys- 
tem the factory manager no longer receives orders from a complex net- 
work of federal or republican authorities but exclusively from the Glavk 
or trust. Orders of various departments of other ministries and federal 
commissions cannot be channeled directly to individual plant manage- 
ments; they must be submitted to the Glavk and issued as its decisions ^ 
Thus in new centralized industrial management the order-issuing power 
has become a monopoly of the Glavk-trust-factory management ladder 

The Glavk exercises direct and daily management of the plants sub- 
ordinated to it It works out technological plans for each enterprise and 
makes decisions concerning the internal organization of each plant. The 
plans for capital developments as well as the annual industrial and finan- 
cial plans (promfinplan ) are worked out in detail by the Glavk staffs. The 
Glavk also establishes the limits of expenditures to be effected by individ- 
ual plant managements, and it blueprints the minutiae of the procurement 
of technical and material supplies It defines the method for the implemen- 
tation of various parts of the economic plan and provides technical assist- 
ance. It makes final decisions concerning the norms of output and wage 
scales.*^ Many of these functions the Glavk carries out through intermedi- 
ary trusts, but the tendency is to eliminate the latter and to maintain di- 
rect relations between the Glavks and industrial plants. 5 This is a part of 
the general movement toward concentration of order-issuing power and 
toward centralization of managerial responsibility in the hands of as few 
persons as possible. The principal figures in the Glavk are so-called 
engineer-dispatchers to whom is entrusted operative" supervision of one 
or more enterprises. ® These are the persons, operating behind the 
scene, through which each factory is directly and concretely brought with- 
in the over-all industrial sytem They do not “manage” individual enter- 
prises, yet they offer “technical assistance” to factory directors in their 
efforts to implement the manifold decisions emanating from the Glavk. 
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One - Man Management . — The institution of one-man management ( edino - 
nachahe) denotes the concentration of the entire management of an eco- 
nomic enterprise in the hands of a single person. The socialist significance 
of this type of managerial concentration was emphasized by Lenin in 1918: 

Each large machine -manufacturing plant . . . needs an uncondi- 
tional and strict xmity of will which directs the joint work of 
hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands of persons. This 
technical as well as economic and historical imperative is ob- 
vious; all those who are concerned with socialism have always 
recognized it as one of the requirements in building a socialist 
society. But how can the strict unity of will be secured? It can 
be secured exclusively by the subordmation of the will of thou- 
sands to the will of one. * 

It was not before there was full reorganization of over -all industrial 
management along the production-territorial lines that any serious efforts 
toward the consolidation of one-man management could be undertaken. The 
funktsionalka called for a collegial intrafactory management, which, in 
turn, was a source of much confusion in the distribution of responsibility 
and power and of extensive duplication of work and encroachments on the 
prerogatives of one managing ‘ 'sector^ ^ by another. In his report to the 
Sixteenth Party Congress Stalin stated: ^‘It can no longer be tolerated 
that our enterprises are transformed from production organizations into 
parliaments. It is necessary, at last, to make clear to our Party and 
trade -union organizations that without full establishment of edinonachalie 
and strict responsibility for work processes we cannot solve the problem 
of industrial reconstruction. ”8 

Under the new system the factory director, appointed directly by the 
minister under whose jurisdiction his plant falls, is an ‘‘absolute’’ ruler 
of the enterprise; he holds, in theory, but not in practice, as will be shown 
below, the entire order-issuing power within the factory in his hands. His 
orders are a “law” for all workers and employees of a given enterprise. 9 
The technical and administrative staffs (engineers, planning staff, finance 
experts, etc. ) who previously formed an operative unit in factory manage- 
ment have been divested of any order-issuing power; they have been re- 
duced to a kind of advisory board to the director. They carry out their 
specific assignments under direct guidance by, and responsibility to, the 
manager. The director manages the material and financial resources of 
the enterprise and exercises strict control over all phases of production 
and technological processes. He delegates some of his functions to the 
chiefs of shops (nachalniki tsekha ), who, in turn, delegate some of their 
powers to the subordinated foreman (mastera ). The chiefs of shops directly 
manage within their departments all the activities pertaining to the organi- 
zation of production. They are also entitled to employ and dismiss workers 
and to change their assignments. The foremen are directly connected with 
the workers; all orders of the director are channeled to the workers via 
foremen ^ 
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Soviet experts constantly reiterate that edinonachalie is a result of the 
growing consolidation of the Soviet socialist system. However, no student 
of the Western industrial organization can fail to discern that the Soviet 
^‘innovation’’ has been previously tested by the industrial countries of the 
West, and that edinonachalie . in its functional aspects, has long been 
known to larger Western enterprises imder the name of “line and staff 
organization. ” 

In its broadest aspects edinonachalie conforms to Max Weber’s concept 
of the “monocratic” type of bureaucratic administration. As Weber said 
some thirty years ago: 

Experience tends universally to show that the purely bureaucratic 
type of administrative organization— that is, the monocratic vari- 
ety of bureaucracy— is, from a purely technical point of view, 
capable of attaining the highest degree of efficiency and is m this 
sense formally the most rational means of carrying out imperative 
control over human beings. It is superior to any other form in 
precision, in stability, in stringency of its discipline, and m its 
reliablity. It thus makes possible a particularly high degree of 
calculability of results for the heads of the organization and for 
those acting in relation to it. It is finally superior both in mten- 
sive efficiency and in the scope of its operations, and is formally 
capable of application to all kinds of administrative tasks. 

It does not matter whether one compares it with “line and staff organ- 
ization” or “monocratic bureaucracy”; edinonachalie is not an indigenous 
outgrowth of the socialist system but a well-tested Western practice. The 
functional similarities between the Soviet and Western organizational ar- 
rangements in industry should, however, not be confused with dissimilar- 
ities of social contexts within which they operate, a fact which will become 
clear as we proceed. 

The power of the director of the Soviet factory is far from being self- 
contained; it is for the most part a delegated power. The director may 
appear to the workers of his establishment as an absolute master of all 
production and administrative processes; yet almost all the decisions are 
made for him by the Glavk He may be called upon to make specific deci- 
sions on the matters of daily contingencies which were not directly form- 
ulated by his superiors, but even in these cases he must be led by approved 
precedents and must conform to the Party line. He is, in effect, a bureau- 
crat serving as a direct link between an economic unit and the government 
bodies; a device indispensable for the normal functioning of a highly cen- 
tralized planned economy. 

Cost - accounting . — Let us now consider the factory as a cost-account- 
ing fkhozraschet ) system The Soviet experts m jurisprudence make a 
sharp distinction between Soviet institutions ( uchrezhdenia ) and Soviet 
enterprises ( predpriiatiia) . Institutions (post offices, telegraphic serv- 
ices, scientific laboratories, schools, etc.) are, in the economic sense, 
nonproductive units which draw their funds from the state budgets and are 
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not considered independent juridical persons. Enterprises, on the other 
hand, have their ‘‘own'^ budgets; they possess their '^own^’ basic capital 
(machinery, tools, transportation facilities) and working capital (raw 
material, auxiliary material, cash, etc.)13 This ' ‘independence'' has 
found legal expression in the recognition of factories as independent jurid- 
ical persons. It would seem that in such a set-up the factory would enjoy 
considerable autonomy, which, in turn, would indicate plenty of room for 
independent decision making on the part of the director. This “independ- 
ence, " however, is more formal than actual. The channels and details of 
raw material procurement are defmed by the Glavk as are the cash ex- 
penditures and utilization of credits. Either the Glavk or the trust deter- 
mines the prices of the finished products. In other words, the director's 
“independence" is expressive more of his right to administer the deci- 
sions passed by higher authorities than to make his own decisions. The 
khozrasch^t system, to be sure, was not introduced with a view toward 
enhancing the comparative autonomy of individual enterprises but toward 
compelling them to calculate production costs and to prepare regular 
balance sheets, which, in turn, facilitate the work of auditing and control 
by federal authorities. The placing of factories on their “own" budgets is 
a device to compel each management to explore all possibilities of “ra- 
tionalization of production" and to maintain a stringent “regime of econ- 
omy.-^' Even the Soviet students of jurisprudence warn that the khozras - 
ch*6t principle should not be interpreted too literally; it expresses a spe- 
cific method of management rather than an autonomous status of industrial 
establishments. “ Khozraschet is exclusively a method of state admini- 
stration adopted for the purpose of control over the fulfillment of the plan 
and with a view toward improving the business activity of the enterprise. 

During recent years an extensive campaign has been unfolded for the 
establishment of “intrafactory khozrasch^t . " that is, for placing each 
factory shop on a cost-accounting basis. The primary purpose of the new 
movement is actually to stimulate collective effort for economy and gen- 
eral reduction of production costs. Experiments centered on making 
each brigade and even each individual worker a cost-accounting unit are 
currently undertaken by many “advanced" enterprises 16 Thus khozras - 
chSt has finally evolved into a master scheme designed to facilitate gov- 
ernment control over each individual's (a) use of materials, equipment, 
power, and fuel; (b) application of prescribed technological measures; 

(c) efforts to improve quality of production, and (d) labor productivity. 17 
Accordingly, it is one of the specific means, combining the elements of 
coercion and persuasion, for raising the responsibility of each individual 
by recording the manner, method, and intensity of his work, and by mak- 
ing him a constituent part of the complex incentive system. It has opened 
new avenues for government and Party control Special “control brigades" 
and “control outposts" organized by the Komsomol have been assigned the 
task of reporting irregularities, unveiled through the mechanism of khoz - 
rasch*6t . to proper factory and Party authorities. 
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Business contracts between individual enterprises are officially re- 
garded as special techniques for strengthenii^ khozraschet . According to 
Molotov, “The system of contract relations is a powerful means for syn- 
chronizing the economic plan and the principles of khozraseh'^t /^^^ 

Through business contracts individual enterprises are committed to de- 
liver definite quantities of their products to specified purchasing organiza- 
tions These contracts specify not only the amount of various deliveries 
but also their quality and the period within which their manufacture should 
be completed. They also stipulate financial responsibility of individual en- 
terprises for nonfulfillment of contracted obligations. The real purpose of 
business contracts is thus summed up by a Soviet economist; 

In order to meet the dateline for deliveries the enterprise-de- 
liverers must effect a rational utilization of all production re- 
sources at their disposal, including the equipment and raw 
materials. On the other hand, timely payments by enterprise- 
recipients for contracted goods depends on the status of their 
finances, and, consequently, on their fulfillment of state plans. 

For this reason, a business contract serves as a powerful fi- 
nancial stimulus in the struggle for the fulfillment and overful- 
fillment of state plans, and for the strengthening of khozras - 
ch6t ’’ 19 

We are concerned here primarily with the degree to which business 
contracts may be expressive of independent decision making by factory 
management. In order to throw some light on this problem it is neces- 
sary to take note of the official differentiation between direct and general 
business contracts 

Direct contracts are effected on the local level without a prescription 
of business channels by the central authorities. When the factory manage- 
ment IS granted any concrete independence of action in business relations 
with other enterprises, it is expressed in its right to enter into direct 
contracts. 

General contracts are concluded by the central authorities (e g. , 
ministries), those which represent the producers, on the one hand, and 
those which represent the buyers, on the other. On the basis of this con- 
tract each individual enterprise signs so-called-local contracts, which, 
in actuality, signify a concrete implementation of the generally established 
business relations through prescribed channels. 

During the last twenty years the Soviet authorities have oscillated in 
their preference for one or the other type. From 1935 to 1949 a consider- 
able amount of direct contracting was practiced. However, on May 29, 1949, 
the Council of Ministers reinstituted general contracts; it motivated its 
action by a claim that, owmg to inadequate control, direct contracts led 
to many deficiences and included wasteful precontract negotiations be- 
tween the concerned enterprises. This means that at the present time in- 
dividual factories must sell their products to the concerns determined by 
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their respective Glavki, which also stipulate in detail the quantity and 
quality of projected deliveries. The current local business contracts are 
scarcely more than manifestoes signed by the contracting parties to up- 
hold the central planning system by fulfilling their assignments. The latter, 
however, is expedited by ‘ 'production graphs, ’’ designed to provide a full 
picture of the production level at any given moment and to facilitate a 
planned and timely meeting of obligations stipulated by business contracts. 
Thus the admmistrative activities which are associated with the business 
contract are an mtegral part of khozrasch^^t — a technique which facilitates 
the control of factory management by higher authorities. 20 

Factory Party Organization 

The foregoing discussion has shown that decision making is centered in 
the hands of the director , who delegates some of his routine prerogatives to 
the managerial-operative staff (line managerial officers), while the tech- 
nical and administrative staffs (staff managerial officers), have been 
divested of any order-issuir^ prerogatives. Power, defmed in terms of 
decision making, is shared, m unequal degrees, by the director and his 
managerial-operative staff. It should be mentioned, however, that this 
distribution of power in the hands of the director is constantly challenged 
by two forces: the efforts of the primary (factory) Party organization to 
establish its "guidance” in the enterprise, and the extremely slow proc- 
ess in the elimination of the functional system. As in other Soviet institu- 
tions, the ambivalent polarity of power to make decisions and power to 
assume guidance has affected adversely the functioning of new manage- 
ment. The director finds himself quite often between two ill-delimited 
forces; his legally guaranteed independence in making decisions and the 
"guiding” pressure coming from the^Party. This problem became so 
serious that the Eighteenth Party Congress (1939) was asked to find a 
working solution for it. However, Zhdanov answered in behalf of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party that one-man management 
and Party "control” do not exclude each other but form a working unit. 

Our Soviet, Bolshevik principle of one-man management im- 
plies ability to direct, to organize, to select cadres, to issue 
correct orders, to demand a report of work done, and to elimi- 
nate irresponsibility and divided responsibility [i. e. the rem- 
nants of the functional system]. But it also implies the ability 
to secure the support in this work of the Party organization, 
the aktlv of the factory, and of its whole personnel . . . Those 
executives who fear this kmd of control are making a mistake. 21 

Zhdanov’s answer was actually a confirmation of the extensive power 
vested in the Communist Party, rather than a solution of an acute prob- 
lem in the functioning of one-man management. 

The Eighteenth Party Conference (15-20 February, 1941) was dedicated 
to the problem of defining Zhdanov’s dictum m all its ramifications, that 
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is, of defining all the avenues of Party control in the factory and of speci- 
fying the control objects. In the principal speech delivered before the 
Conference members, Malenkov stated that industrial production suffered 
from many irregularities and deficiences, the results of inadequate guid- 
ance by higher government authorities and the slackening of control exer- 
cised by local and regional Party committees. He outlined fourteen tasks 
of Bolshevik control. The Party organizations were authorized to see that 

in each enterprise :22 

(1) Keeping a record of equipment and all kinds of material is carried 
out regularly and correctly 

(2) Equipment is adequately protected and the use of instruments, raw 
materials, fuel, and energy is subject to a regime of strict economy 

(3) Practice of selling dismantled and surplus equipment and materials 
is brought to an end 

(4) Entire property is maintained m good conation 

(5) Premises are kept clean and ordeilY 

(6) Planlessness is fully eliminated and daily fulfillment of the produc- 
tion plan IS strictly carried out 

(7) All the ramifications of the so-called technological disciplme are 
fully implemented 

(8) Technology is improved and new machines and equipment are put 
to full use. 

(9) Production costs are gradually reduced and khorzraschSt is applied 
correctly 

(10) Managing personnel and skilled workers receive increasingly high- 
er remuneration in comparison with unskilled and semiskilled workers 

(11) Absenteeism and unauthorized leaving of job are fully eliminated 

(12) One-man management is consolidated, and the director is fully 
responsible for the conditions in the enterprise and for the organization 
of production 

(13) ^^Technical leadership^' in each enterprise is strengthened through 
a correct distribution and an increase of specialists 

(14) The foremen serve as direct organizers of production and supreme 
managers of the parts of production entrusted to them 

To carry out these assignments effectively a number of orgamzational 
and operative tasks have been assigned to the town, regional, territorial, 
and republican Party committees. They have been authorized, in the first 
place, to appoint an industrial secretary for each type of industry existing 
in their respective domains. These secretaries are the chief organizers 
of Party control in each establishment and the chief architects of '‘social- 
ist competition. " In the sedond place, the Party has been granted the right 
to play a larger role in selecting factory personnel and in weeding out all 
“irresponsible" workers. In the third place, it has been authorized to es- 
tablish in each enterprise “production and business aktiys, " consistmg of 
trusted men, who serve as “front lines" of Party control and indoctrination 
agencies In the fourth place, the Party has been assigned the task of seeing 
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that no meetings of public organizations are held and no extra-curricular 
activities are carried out during the working hours 

Through the industrial secretary the complex hierarchy of organized 
factory Communists is firmly integrated into the over-all Party pyramid 
Although the local and higher Party organizations are authorized to take 
part in all the above-mentioned managerial or quasimanagerial functions, 
it is the plant Party committee, and its executive wing— the plant Party 
bureau — whose infringements on one-man management are more penetrat- 
ing and diversified. 

The real authority of the factory Party committee is derived from its 
power to compel the director to change his decisions In other words, 
although the Party committee is granted no authorit y to pass decisions 
overruling those of the director, it is in a position to compel the director 
to reverse his decisions to conform to Party demands. This technicality 
of indirect decisions is introduced with the apparent view toward preserving 
edinonachalie Yet the constant reiteration in official Party journals that 
the factory Party committee must work toward a consolidation of the 
director’s authority shoudl be taken with some reservations. There is an 
abundance of examples illustrating the Party committee’s assumption of 
purely managerial functions through the process of indirection. Under 
direct Party pressure, the director is often compelled to change individ- 
ual provisions of the annual production plan either of the plant or of an 
individual shop. 23 The Party committee can appoint ''technical brigades 
of specialists” whose "suggestions” for changes of technological processes 
are dispatched to the desk of the director as irrevocable orders. 24 

By the virtue of its paramount role in the organization of various Stak- 
hanovite methods of production, the factory Party committee is in a posi- 
tion to reorganize work processes and redistribute manpower in individual 
shops or sections. 25 in the same way, the director may be compelled to 
replace his individual lieutenants, particularly the shop officials, by the 
persons amenable to, or suggested by, the Party committee. 26 

An important function of the factory Party committee is to check the 
perennial tendency of bureaucracy to resist innovations, in this case in- 
novations for "streamlining” vit^ managerial fimctions or introducing new 
routines. For example, the postwar pressure coming from the central gov- 
ernment and Party authorities to place each factory shop and brigade on a 
cost-accounting basis called for the breaking up of many managerial stere- 
otypes. Shop cost-accounting changes the constellation of functions as- 
signed to the chief of shop; it provides another link whereby the latter is 
tied with the over-all plant administration; it calls for the introduction of 
"production charts” as a device of output control. The experience has 
shown that many plants, even some of those located in Moscow, silently 
resisted the new economy-control technique, and others abandoned it after 
initial haphazard efforts to introduce it. At the present time one of the 
most vital functions of each factory Party committee is to see to it that 
cost -accounting is implemented on each managerial level within every 
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plant A recent statement issued by the Party meeting of a Moscow plant 
reads: 

Despite repeated decisions of Party organs, not a single shop 
in our enterprise has been placed on a cost-accounting basis. 

The director of the plant ought to be commissioned to work out 
necessary measures for a systematic introduction of cost-account- 
ing in the shops. It is necessary to introduce strict control over 
the expenditure of materials, fuel, and electric power. It is also 
necessary to secure an unconditional fulfillment of plans calling 
for a reduction of production costs and for acceleration of finan- 
cial transactions. 27 

This, however, was not a mere manifesto or a romantic suggestion. It 
signalized the unfolding of Party pressure for complying with its demands. 
Shop cost-accounting in this particular plant was introduced ostensibly by 
management; yet behind each move of the managerial personnel — the chief 
technologist, planner, and bookkeeper — was the watchful eye of Party-com- 
missioned experts 

Once the managerial sector is moved to act as a result of Party pres- 
sure, the Party committee assumes a new double-barreled function: it 
becomes a control agency and a mobilizing force As a control agency the 
Party committee checks on each detail pertaining to the implementation of 
its suggestions^' and points a finger at each recalcitrant senior or junior 
manager The place of the factory Party committee within the over-all 
factory- control system will be examined elsewhere in this chapter. As a 
mobilizing force the Party organization performs the task of ‘"synchroniz- 
ing political and economic work " Multifarious techniques of persuasion 
are put into motion with a view to convincing each worker that the spe- 
cific Party ^^suggestions" and concomitant managerial actions conform to 
the current policies of central government and Bolshevik authorities The 
art of persuasion, which is never divorced from the techniques of coer- 
cion, calls for the mobilization of a complex network of communication 
media of which, in addition to the factory press, most emphasis is placed 
on meetings The latter may be held under the auspices of the factory 
Party committee or shop Party organizations, or they may be conducted 
by the Komsomol of trade-imion bodies. They may follow a professional 
rather than organizational line, as, for example, the meetings of the indi- 
viduals belonging to the same professional category. They may take place 
on different plant levels: the meetings on the level of the factory or of m- 
dividual shops, sections, brigades, or aggregates. Finally, they may 
take the form of mixed meetings, as represented by ‘Tarty and business 
aktivs . " the meetings of “Stakhanovites, Party leaders, and managerial 
representatives, " and numerous other combmations. Behind all these 
meetings, conferences, and councils stands the ubiquitous hand of the 
factory Party committee with its monopoly on the entire intrafactory 
propaganda and agitation system. As a mobilizing or “activating" force 
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the factory Party committee is indeed an efficient adjunct of management; 
it assumes the task of convincing each worker of the advantages of timely 
and full implementation of managerial decisions. 

It is clear that the tactory Party committee, when it acts as a mobi- 
lizing agency, makes concrete contributions to a consolidation of one-man 
management, while through its power to compel the director to alter his 
decisions it tends to undermine it The latter phenomenon calls for an 
explanation regarding the scope of Party interference with managerial 
duties. Each Party committee is authorized to coerce the factory director 
into never sii^ only those decisions which are of ^^minimum’’ legality or 
for which other legal substitutes more advantageous (from the viewpoint 
of production) may be found. However, it is not an infrequent occurrence 
that factory Party committees overreach their authority. In 1950, BoU - 
shevik complained that “some Party officials^' press the factory directors 
to pass “unplanned orders’" and in many other ways “push business execu- 
tives into open violation of state discipline in order to satisfy various 
purely local interests. ”28 it is also not uncommon for factory Party lead- 
ers to carry out certain managerial assignments, bypassmg the factory 
executives. 29 During the last war there were cases where key members 
of the factory Party organizations took over the entire “operative manage- 
ment. ” While admitting that this practice was “correct under given [war] 
conditions,” Bolshevik quarters admitted subsequently that this practice 
led not only to inadequate management but also to an internal weakening 
of the factory Party organization. 

Party infringements upon the legally guaranteed prerogatives of man- 
agement should not be mterpreted as an indication that the latter operate 
fully under the shadow of the former. The Party interference is for the 
most part spasmodic, intermittent, and highly fragmentary; it tends to 
concentrate successively on specific objects, particularly those which 
are at the given time emphasized by the Party press. Its mterference 
in individual assignments of managerial activity is as a rule cyclic: it is 
systematically worked mto a pitch and then gradually dies out, and often 
is suddenly replaced by Party concentration on another “hot” problem. 
Party interference scarcely penetrates the intricate web of managerial 
minutiae, the domam of managerial competence of administrative per- 
sonnel. 

In light of the serious, though not always consistent, efforts of central 
Party and government authorities to strengthen monocratic management, 
it seems that all order-issuing authority relevant to business and produc- 
tion activities is gradually being concentrated in the hands of the manage- 
rial intelligentsia. The position of the latter is being increasingly strength- 
ened by the growing consolidation of its position in the leading ranks of 
the factory Party committee— a significant development to be examined 
below. The local Party has enough power constantly to challenge the in- 
trinsic inflexibility of bureaucracy; yet the latter is m a position to curb 
zealous officiousness of the Party committee and its subsidiaries by 
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virtue of the fact that it usually has a solid representation in the strategic 
places of the Communist organization. The latter development, in turn, is 
not the result of any stealthy maneuvering on the part of managerial bu- 
reaucracy; It is in full conformity with the avowed scheme of Bolshevik 
authorities to entrust the commanding posts in the Party hierarchy to the 
intelligentsia. Although factory management is gradually becoming a well- 
nigh exclusive vehicle for the implementation of decisions passed by the 
central authorities, the Party organization tends to consolidate its posi- 
tion as the unifying force of ‘ 'public controP' and as the all-important 
instrument of social activism. 

Yet, as our foregoing discussion has shown, the Party is still not 
only an effective control agency and the moving force of social mobiliza- 
tion, but also a force which has subordinated a number of managing func- 
tions to its exclusive authority. Industrial secretaries and their strategic 
representatives in individual plants have become a managing sector, paral- 
leling, and in some respects overshadowing, government bureaucracy. On 
top of all this, in many factories one-man management has not been con- 
solidated because of the physical inability of directors to cope with an 
avalanche of orders from higher authorities and their resultant extensive 
reliance on the technical and administrative staffs, and because of bureau- 
cratic bottlenecks in the flow of decisions from the supreme economic 
authorities to the Glavk and to factory management. As late as the beginning 
of 1949 Borshevik complained that funktsionalka still prevailed in many 

enterprises. 31 

Factory Trade -Union Organization 

It IS clear from the foregoing discussion that the power of the director 
IS a power delegated to him by higher authorities, and that it is not fully 
consolidated, either because of Party encroachments or incompetence of 
individual managers, or because of bureaucratic bottlenecks 

The general problem of power sharing in the Soviet factory calls for 
an analysis of the factory trade-union committee as a specific locus of 
power and as a xmit in the over-all distribution of power. 

The factory trade -union committee (fabzavkom) is the primary organ- 
ization of the complex trade-union pyramid. This does not mean that it 
IS necessarily the smallest trade-union body, for in larger plants each 
shop may organize its own unit ( tsekhkom) and larger brigades may form 
special "trade-union groups' ' (profgruppa ). The functions of the factory 
trade-union committee, and the factory trade-union or organization in gen- 
eral, have been defined by the new Charter, passed m April 1949 by the 
Tenth Congress of the Soviet Trade Unions, as follows* 

(a) Mobilization of all factory workers and employees for the 
fulfillment and overfulfillment of the production plan, for the 
strengthening of labor discipline, and for the development of so- 
cialist competition 
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(b) Drawing of all workers and employees into trade-union 
membership and political- educational work 

(c) Fulfillment of obligations stimulated bv collective agree- 
ment 

(d) Elaboration of practical measures for the stepping up of 
labor productivity, improvement of the quality of production, 
promotion of shop and brigade cost-accounting ( khozrasch*6t ), 
reduction of production costs, and raising the profitableness of 
the enterprise; holding of production conferences and control 
over the fulfillment of their decisions; co-operation in the pro- 
mulgation of suggestions for rationalization of production 

(e) Organization of Stakhanovite schools, the tutoring ( shefst - 
yo) of new workers by skilled workers and the engineering - 
technical staff, arrangement of lectures and reports on ad- 
vanced methods of works as well as other assistance to workers 
and employees for the fulfillment and overfulfillment of the norms 
of output and for the advancement of their production skill 

(f) Daily concern with the improvement of working conditions 
and the welfare of workers and employees 

(g) Satisfaction of cultural demands of workers and employ- 
ees through an extensive development of cultural and sport ac- 
tivities in the enterprise 

(h) Implementation of the decisions passed by higher trade- 
union authorities and of the general [trade-union] meetings^^ 


All this clearly indicates that the Soviet trade unions are active partic- 
ipants in several phases of socio-economic activities of the factory. They 
are, first of all, a mobilizing force: an instrument for rallying the work- 
ers. Second, they are called upon to assist factory management in car- 
rying out such important tasks as the increase of labor productivity through 
concerted efforts of individuals and brigades to reduce the cost of production 
and to master new technological processes. Third, they are an agency of 
state welfare administration assigned the task of managing social insur- 
ance, sponsoring cultural and athletic activities, caring for the workers' 
housing and for labor safety techniques. The question which may now be 
raised is whether they have been granted a right to serve as an organiza- 
tion defending the interests of workers yi^-h-vis the state -employer. If 
the factory trade-union committee were vested with any power, the follow- 
ing three phases of its activity would be expressive of it* (a) its active 
part in the conclusion of collective agreements with factory managements; 

its right to hold so-called production conferences for the purpose of 
discussing factory plans and airing the workers' criticism of manage- 
ment; and its participation, on a par with management, in Appraisal 
and Conflict Commissions (RKK) for the settlement of labor conflicts 
There are collective agreements. They are, however, a summary of 
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all the duties assigned to the trade unions* they define the factory trade- 
union committee as a mobilizing force, an auxiliary of management, a 
welfare agency, and an organization assisting various government con- 
trol agencies The collective agreement is, in effect, a joint pledge by 
management and labor (1) to fulfill and overfill the current plan through 
systematic raising of labor productivity; (2) to effect a remuneration for 
labor on a basis of piecework and at prescribed wage scales; (3) to work 
toward the procurement of skilled workers; (4) to strengthen labor disci- 
pline, (5) to meet needs for the general welfare of workers; (6) to organize 
cultural and athletic activities of workers; (7) to protect the workers by 
strict application of safety techniques; and (8) to organize control over the 
fulfillment of the stipulations of collective agreement. 

The collective agreement is a complicated document worked out and 
concluded by the factory trade -union committee and management. How- 
ever, its general form and standard provisions are prescribed by central 
authorities through a '‘model collective agreement. Its provisions rele- 
vant to actual production are drawn from the "directing letters'' issued 
by corresponding ministries and the Central Committee of the Trade Unions. 
These letters define the annual production quotas and the details of labor 
productivity, wage scales, production costs, safety techniques, procure- 
ment of new skilled workers, planning on the shop and brigade level, norms 
of socialist competition, planning for the application of labor legislation, 
and labor discipline This shows that collective agreement is not a re- 
sult of "bargaining" but is an official definition of rights and duties of 
both labor and management. The workers of a factory do not negotiate 
on wage scales, working conditions, and insurance funds; all these mat- 
ters are decided for them on a higher level. Nor does organized labor 
have any influence on employment policies; the workers are employed 
individually by management and sign individual contracts 

The collective agreement draws its stipulations from two basic sources: 
the current production plan and labor legislation. Only minor details re- 
main subject to agreement by the two contracting parties, e g. , three- 
day norms of output for new workers who have not yet been classified. 

The collective agreement, therefore, is not an expression of the bargain- 
ing power of the trade unions, rather, it is a document of an unqualified 
subordination of labor organizations to the socialist state and to central- 
ized economic planning. It is no wonder, then, that the Bolshevik author- 
ities emphasize that the most important task of trade unions is to serve 
as schools for "Communist education of the masses" and the training of 
future managers, as well as to provide a link between the Communist 
Party and industrial labor. "The most important function of the trade 
unions IS [according to a decision of the Tenth Party Congress] to serve 
as a school of communism . . . The trade unions, as a school of com- 
munism, must serve all the needs of the daily life of workers. They must 
gradually draw large segments of workers into the work of state buildmg; 
they must illuminate the path of their development with the ideas of our 
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[Conununist] program and load thorn from private to common interests, 
and gradually promote their status of non-Party affiliation to commu- 
nism. 

It IS interesting to note that most of the obligations assumed by the 
workers via collective agreement do not have legal enforcement, they 
are merely ^ apolitical and moraP’ norms, and their noMulfillment does 
not call for any legal sanctions against the trade imion^*^ This, too, 
shows that collective agreement is primarily a moral pledge on the part 
of the workers to co-operate with management in the execution of the 
production plan. It does not provide for participation by the factory trade - 
union committee in management. Trade-union members are encouraged 
to hold ‘^production conferences^' at which they may air their views on 
various aspects of management, register their complamts at mismanage- 
ment, and suggest rectifying measures. However, their suggestions be- 
come valid only if accepted by the factory director. In this respect, the 
trade union is a control rather than a decision- making agency. Warranted 
complaints agamst mismanagement may cause the removal or demotion 
of the director, but this, again, is not a matter decided upon by the or- 
ganized workers. 

In 1950 the official trade-union journal complained that there was a 
tendency among business and trade-union executives to ridicule any crit- 
icism coming from production conferences or to confuse their critics 
with “loquacious answers. " 

As a supplement to the annual collective agreement a joint commission 
of management and labor draws up the “factory organizational and tech- 
nical plan" which actually is an economy plan. This is one of many tech- 
niques designed to increase labor productivity by curtailing production 
costs, applymg new techniques and tools, and effectmg a more rational 
distribution of manpower. On the basis of the factory plan, individual 
shops and sections draw their own plans. The shop or section plan— drawn 
by a commission consisting of the chief of shop, chief of technical section 9 
“advanced Stakhanovites, " and Party, Komsomol , and trade-union repre- 
sentatives— calls for the organization of “mixed brigades" which embrace 
foremen, Stakhanovites, and trade-imion organizers. These brigades 
consist of management representatives and the workers’ elite and are 
assigned the task of giving and receiving suggestions bearing on produc- 
tion improvement. They issue various suggestions, conduct “production 
propaganda," and call “consultation meetings," but can issue no orders. 
They are one of many mobilizing forces operating withm the factory . Al- 
though they are linked with trade-union activities, they obviously are not 
expressive of any power attributes of organized labor. If anything, they 
tend to split the workers by formalizing distinctions of rank between the 
workers’ elite and the rank and file. 

The collective agreement does not touch upon the hiring of new workers. 
The latter is handled through a labor agreement [ trudovoi dogovor ] which 
does not fall within the jurisdiction of the trade unions; it is “negotiated" 
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and signed individually by each worker and management, the latter being 
authorized to make the hiring of each mdividual worker contmgent upon 
his 'Apolitical and working qualities. ’’40 The labor agreement is usually 
an oral understanding The graduates of industrial schools are employed 
through admmistrative acts and do not enter into any individualized labor 
agreements. 

The Appraisal and Conflict Commission (RKK), m which management 
and labor are represented on an equal basis, appraises various com- 
plaints of individual workers and suggests appropriate solutions. It 
handles mostly those wage complamts which are not directly treated by 
law. 41 Solutions of these bodies become valid if agreed to by both parties; 
in case of disagreement, a solution is secured either by imilateral action 
by higher managerial bodies (Glavk), or by court decisions. With the 
consolidation of one-man management, however, the interpretation of 
government decisions has mcreasingly become a monopoly of the director 
Accordingly, the jurisdiction of RKK’s has been gradually shrinking. 

During the three decades of their development the Soviet trade unions 
have gradually lost any power as an independent mstrument for the de- 
fense of the interests of organized industrial labor. The collective agree- 
ment of 1949 has virtually nothing in common with the collective agree- 
ment of 1922. The latter dealt primarily with the conditions of employ- 
ment and recognized the workers as an independent bargaming power. 

The 1949 collective agreement does not deal with the conditions of em- 
ployment; it IS, in effect, a joint pronouncement by management and labor 
to comply with the relevant decisions of the government and the "political 
and moral principles” of the Soviet system. The type of work expected 
from the factory trade-union organization is best summed up by an article 
in the official trade-union journal describing their 1949 achievements. 
During 1949, according to this article, trade-union organization exercised 
control over "the fulfillment and overfulfiUment” of production plans, 
mobilized the workers for a more efficient utilization of equipment, for 
the introduction of "progressive norms” of output, and for a more rational 
utilization of raw material and fuel. Trade-union committees also spon- 
sored many Stakhanovite schools, the "tutoring” of young workers by 
Stakhanovites, many conferences of the workers who belong to the same 
profession, and co-operation of scientific staffs with engineering-technical 
personnel and advanced workers, 42 

All this indicates that the trade-union organizations are agile performers 
of numerous supplementary fimctions of vital importance for the manipula- 
tion of the factory as an agency of socialist development. It is also clear 
that the trade-union organization, though serving as a "public control” 
agency, to be described below, constitutes an insignificant part in the 
power system in the factory — all this despite the fact that the Eighth 
Party Congress, March 1919, promised that "the trade imions ought in 
the end actually to concentrate in their hands all the administration of the 
entire national economy , . .”43 
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It should be added that the functions of the trade unions are not re- 
stricted to serving as agencies of mobilization or as symbols for the 
mythical power or organized labor. They are in charge of workers’ wel- 
fare provisions, gardening, and, above all, social insurance. All these 
are complex assignments requiring considerable bureaucratization of the 
factory trade-union committee. Several insurance councils, falling under 
the trade-union jurisdiction of the committee, are the organs handling 
social insurance within the factory Organized in each enterprise which 
employs more than a hundred workers, they handle three types of opera- 
tions. In the first place, they determine, in terms of existing laws, the 
amounts of sickness, pregnancy, and childbirth compensations; they select 
the workers to be sent to vacation resorts, etc. Then, they undertake 
concrete measures designed to cut down the causes of injuries and other 
ailments Finally, they ^'control” medical establishments, the payments 
of msurance fees, and pension pa3nnents.44 There is no doubt that the 
trade unions have a most concrete raison d’etre in their administration of 
social insurance. Yet even in this field they are granted no power attri- 
butes. They operate within the framwork of rigid legal prescriptions 
and their most vital work is mere routine. 

The development of trade imionism in the Soviet Union has shown two 
clear-cut trends. In the first place, it has gradually lost any attributes 
it may have had at its inception of a genuine labor movement dedicated 
to, and protecting the interests of, the workers. In the second place, it 
has gradually lost the lineaments which were originally devised to make 
it a power instrument, or, in Lenin’s words, a ‘‘transmission belt” of 
Bolshevik rule. It has been side tracked primarily by a new government 
bureaucracy. At the present time the trade unions are primarily— though 
not exclusively— secondary control instruments, a phenomenon to be dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this chapter. 

GROUP ALIGNMENT AND SOaAL MOBILITY 

The development of the factory has been marked not only by a system- 
atic curtailment of the power of trade-union organizations and by an in- 
creasing tendency to differentiate between management and Party func- 
tions, but also by the gradual narrowing of vertical social mobility of 
the workers and an expansion of the ladder of status. 

Social Background: The Soviet View 

But before we examine these developments it would be appropriate to 
let a Soviet economist state the official Bolshevik views on the social 
structure of the Soviet factory and the resultant types of human behavior 
B. Markus, in his systematic analysis of the social background of the 
Soviet economic system, treats “socialist co-operation” as a matrix 
upon which are built the socialist forms of individual and group behavior, 
and offers nine principles which are regarded as its distinguishing fea- 
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tures. These principles are a summation of ideal attributes of the new 
industrial society. 45 

(1) Socialist co-operation is made possible by the public ownership 
of the means of production. 

(2) It IS a part of an over-all ‘^planned co-operation^'; it forms an in- 
tegral part of the entire socialist economy. 

(3) It creates the basis for social interaction based on ^^conscious 
and voluntary" unity of the working people. 

(4) It is mextricably tied with ^ ^socialist competition" [ sorevnovanie ] 
which is an antidote of ^'capitalist competition" \ konkurentsia "Under 
the conditions of capitalism, sorevnovanie assumes the form of konkur - 
entsiia ; capital strives to set working comrades against each other: it 
bribes a part of them and builds a 'workers' aristocracy, ' which, in 
turn, is made to work agamst the mass of workers. Under socialist 
conditions sorevnovanie unites the workers; it is based on mutual aid 
among the comrades, which results in the elevation of slow workers to 
the level of advanced workers. " 

(5) Socialist co-operation creates anew, '^conscious" labor discipline. 
Under capitalism labor discipline is based on hunger and fear of unem- 
ployment. Under socialism, among a great majority of toilers labor dis- 
cipline is a result of conviction [ubezhdenie l based on socialist competi- 
tion and on the assistance rendered by "advanced workers" to their 
"slow" comrades. 

(6) Socialist co-operation is cemented by the fact that the manager of 
each Soviet enterprise expresses and carries out collective interests of 
"the state will. " "The Soviet manager enjoys the people^s confidence. " 

(7) An attribute of socialist co-operation is the fact that in a Soviet 
enterprise each worker is personally interested in raising labor produc- 
tivity. Under capitalist conditions personal interests are "dominated by 
the rule of homo homini lupus , " whereas under socialist conditions each 
worker realizes that his well-being is dependent upon jomt-work: "Each 
member of a group is interested in raising the results of joint work. " 

(8) In its development the socialist form of co-operation is connected 
with a full elimination of capitalistic division of labor . Under socialist 
conditions the contrast fprotivopolozhnost 'P^ between the city and the 
village, and between mental and manual labor loses its previous antago-- 
nistlc character, and will eventually fully disappear. 

(9) Socialist co-operation is enhanced by the fact that imder socialist 
conditions the technical basis of work has been radically changed Where- 
as the capitalists introduce only those machines which bring savings in 
their payments for work, the socialist system guarantees the mtroduction 
of any machine that leads to an economy of man's work. 

Thus goes the official Bolshevik interpretation of the background of 
the Soviet factory, its social structure, and the resultant human behavior. 
It IS clear that this interpretation is a summation of programmatic dicta, 
rather than a set of empirical statements. Let us now turn to an examina- 
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tion of some trends in the development of the Soviet factory as a social 
system and as an arena of social mobility. 

Factory Intelligentsia 

During the 1930 the factory grew into a complex administrative and 
economic unit. It was consolidated as a juridical person, a khozraschet 
unit, a production planning unit, a contract-negotiating body, and an 
elaborate control agency. At the same time, it was more firmly inte- 
grated into the system of centralized economic management; it became 
an '‘organ of administration of socialist economy. ’^47 The government be- 
gan to dictate not only the over-all plans for production but also the mi- 
nutest details of the internal organization of labor, the distribution of re- 
sponsibilities, the techniques of control, and the technological processes 
of production. All this required expert administrative and technical per- 
sonnel. The higher positions of each enterprise were gradually filled 
with the members of the intelligentsia, and the possibilities of climbing 
to top positions m factory management, once unlimited for skilled labor, 
were drastically curtailed. In his speech on the draft Constitution in 
1936, Stalin aimounced that the Soviet Union had finally created its own 
intelligentsia, 80 to 90 percent of which were ' 'people who have come 
from the working class, from the peasantry, or from other strata of 
the working population. ’’48 Durmg the subsequent years, systematic 
efforts were made to promote to leading positions in industrial establish- 
ments persons who combined higher education and adequate political 
training. In 1938, a Party pronouncement stated in re the role played by 
the new Soviet intelligentsia: “Workers and peasants of yesterday, and 
the sons of workers and peasants have been promoted to the commanding 
posts. Special significance is attached to intelligentsia in a country like 
ours in which the state directs all branches of economy and culture . . . 
and in which each state worker, in order to carry his work intelligently 
and successfully, is obliged to understand the government policies, and 
its tasks within and without the country. ” 

In 1941 Malenkov stated that a large percentage of factory positions 
requiring expert personnel were still held by incompetent men, and he 
made it clear that the new Party program called for the gradual taking 
over of all managing and engineering-technical fimctions by the intelli- 
gentsia. He suggested that this requirement be partly fulfilled by trans- 
fer of expert technical personnel from administrative positions in vari- 
ous government offices to direct production assignments. The Eighteenth 
Party Conference and the joint Party and government Decision of May 28, 
1940, attached great importance to the role of foremen by ruling that 
such pc^ions sho'uld be filled exclusively by experts with specialized 
technical training. 49 Currently it is emphasized that the foreman, identi- 
fied as a “junior commander of production,” must possess not only “a 
technical knowledge and be expert in the economic problems of his sec- 
tion, he must also be a cultural leader and an educator of workers. The 
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foreman is the first adviser of workers; he must constantly raise his 
technical knowledge, and his cultural and political level '^50 in the words 
of a Soviet interpreter: ‘‘The foreman is the junior commander of produc- 
tion, the direct organizer of production processes, and the full master of 
his section. The same writer states that “until very recently the role 
of the foreman was underrated. The foreman was not a genuine organizer 
of production, he was not charged with the distribution of workers, nor 
was he allowed to participate m the drawing of norms of output and pro- 
duction rates He was not granted the right to promote the workers, to 
impose penalties upon undisciplined workers, and to decide upon pay 
rates and skill categories of mdividual toilers. ’"52 

The new policy has bejen to employ the graduates of engineering-tech- 
nical schools temporarily as assistant foremen in order to give them an 
opportunity to acquire indispensable experience by working in direct con- 
tact with workers before they are assigned to higher positions. At the 
present time a highly skilled worker may be promoted to foreman only if 
an engineer or technician is not available. 53 All this shows that the cross- 
ing by workers of the line dividing the workers’ group from the managing 
staff has been reduced to a minimum. The requirement of education has 
been mstrumental in makmg the factory bureaucracy a comparatively 
closed status group The term intelligentsia has not been precisely de- 
fined. It should be mentioned, on the one hand, that distinguished Stak- 
hanovites without adequate formal training are considered mtelligentsia 
and may climb to the top of the status ladder. On the other hand, persons 
who have completed secondary education which normally identifies them 
as members of the intelligentsia are not considered so if they are em- 
ployed as regular workers. 

Factory intelligentsia, however, is not a homogeneous status group. 

It is subdivided into horizontal and vertical subgroups. Horizontally, it 
is divided mto executive (“commanding”), technical, and administrative 
intelligentsia. The executive group commands the workers, the technical 
group IS in charge of mechanical resources and technology, and the ad- 
ministrative group commands various “fimctional” sectors (bookkeeping, 
secretarial work, planning, finances, etc.). Vertically, factory intelli- 
gentsia is divided into three basic groups: top factory management, shop 
management, and section management, in each of which order-issumg is 
concentrated in the hands of one man. 

The group status of the factory intelligentsia may be defined in terms 
of its relationship to the workers, its special privileges, and its assign- 
ments in the Party ranks. The intelligentsia not only occupies the com- 
manding posts of production but is also in charge of Communist agitation, 
evening courses of technical trainmg, shefstvo (special tutoring of un- 
skilled workers designed to help them to overcome their deficiencies), 
and general political leadership. Remuneration sets off intelligentsia as 
a special group. In 1944 a worker had an average monthly income of 573 
rubles while an engineer or technician received 1, 209 rubles, and the 
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trend indicates a gradual widening of the gap in remuneration. In 1946 
the government passed a decision rulmg that members of the managerial 
staff become eligible to special premiums only when the workers of their 
plants fulfill or overfulfill their norms of output and reduce production 
costs. At its roots this measure is an effort to mobilize managerial intelli- 
gentsia for a more intensive control over each worker and for a utilization 
of labor power to a maximum. In the eyes of the workers this may easily 
appear as an exploitation of their labor by intelligentsia, the more so be- 
cause the managerial staff receives higher bonus payments than the work- 
ers. In the ‘‘Dinamo^’ plant in Moscow, for example, the workers received 
in 1948 premiums constituting 23 to 24 percent of their total annual pay, 
while the premiums of the engineers and technicians constituted 35 per- 
cent of their total pay receipts. The intelligentsia is, moreover, grant- 
ed special housing, provisions, and income tax privileges. 

The growing consolidation of the intelligentsia as a well- delineated 
status group has been particularly accelerated during the last decade by 
the systematic efforts of the Bolshevik leaders to entrust the command- 
ing positions in the Party hierarchy to persons with secondary or higher 
education. Zhdanov informed the Eighteenth Party Congress that a con- 
siderable * 'improvement m the quality of [the Party ^s] leading cadres'^ 
has been made by the promotion of the intelligentsia to leading posts in 
the Party organization. He mentioned that 58. 9 percent of secretaries 
of regional or higher committees and 64. 1 percent of chiefs of various 
departments of regional or higher Party committees had higher, incom- 
plete higher, or secondary education. 56 Andreev informed the same Con- 
gress that “there has been a decided chan^ among our leading Party per- 
sonnel to higher standards of education. ^’57 accordance with this new 
Party policy it would seem that the factory intelligentsia has strengthened 
its position not only by holding the commanding positions in management 
and production but also by dominating the factory Party committees. The 
intelligentsia has become a medium through which the blueprints of socio- 
economic change are implemented, as well as the basic instrument through 
which the minutely ramified system of total control is carried out. 

In the recent Soviet belles-lettres it is the factory engmeer, foreman, 
business executive, and other members of the intelligentsia, Bolsheviks, 
or “Party-educated’’ persons who emerge as principal socialist heroes, 
a role which in the past was reserved for the ordmary workers. The 
present-day heroes — the managerial intelligentsia — depict “higher, ” 
more penetratmg, and subtler virtues of “socialist consciousness. ” 

They combine “conscious” loyalty to the Bolshevik cause with organiza- 
tional acumen. Zeka Samedov, the hero of Manaf Suleimanov’s Secret 
Entrails , Pavel Rogov, the central figure of A. Voloshin’s The Kuznets 
Land , Polyakov of A. Rybakov’s The Leaders , and many of their kind 
epitomize the virtues of the new managing intelligentsia: the ability to or- 
ganize the intricate network of production processes, to secure the con- 
fidence of subordinated workers, and to imder stand the political and ideo- 
logical side of each economic issue. 
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Despite the concerted efforts of the government to entrust all the lead- 
ing positions in factory management to experts, this has not yet become 
a full reality. Managerial personnel is still composed of three differenti- 
ated groups: persons with adequate education, honored Stakhanovites with 
insufficient formal schooling, and individuals who have acquired their 
positions exclusively through outstanding Party or managerial work. In 
the past the intelligentsia was dominant in technical and administrative 
branches of management, while the commanding executive positions were 
entrusted primarily to Party workers. In 1939, for example, only 27. 6 
percent of the directors of economic establishments had academic train- 
ing. Incompetence of directors and other executive personnel (chiefs 
of shops, foremen) has caused the growth of bureaucratic entanglements 
in the ranks of the administrative group and the assumption of command- 
ing prerogatives by the technical personnel. The government has had to 
fight a contmuous battle with such bureaucratic tendencies as shelvmg of 
orders from higher authorities, giving ^‘free^^ interpretations to new 
government policies, and adhering to stereotjrped procedures. It has also 
had to fight recurrent tendencies to “functional management. 

The Workers in the New Fabric of Social Relations 

The rise of the intelligentsia as a basic instrument through which the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is effected has relegated industrial labor 
to a secondary position in the status ladder. Lenin’s original dream of 
entrusting production and control leadership to the proletariat, “ the van- 
guard of socialism, ” has proved unrealistic. .Social planmng by trial and 
error has convinced the architects of Soviet society that the intelligentsia 
provides the most effective instrument for buildmg a new society, for 
consolidating total control, and for preventing the emergence of unortho- 
dox loci of power. We have already seen how collective agreements 
evolved from a “legal act” to a “moral pledge, ” and from a weapon of 
labor self-defense to a weapon of state-controlled social mobilization. In 
the same way, trade -union organizations have been gradually consolidated 
into government and Party auxiliaries entrusted primarily with mobiliz- 
ing and labor -controlling functions, and depending, to no small extent, 
in the performance of their assignments on technical intelligentsia within 
their ranks. It is significant that by grantmg the engineers, technicians, 
and all other members of the technical intelligentsia a right to member- 
ship in trade -union organizations the latter have ceased to bear any 
“class” identification; they no longer could readily be transformed into 
an organization dedicated above all to the defense of the interests of the 
workers as a social class So-called “production conferences,” which 
were originally conceived as channels providing for direct participation 
by labor in management, have been gradually transformed into instru- 
ments of “socialist competition” and purely educational fimctions, that 
is, media for dissemination of the “experience of advanced workers. ” 
The abolition of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection (RKI) in 1934 and 
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the creation of the State Control Commission (which eventually grew into 
a ministry) represented a turning point in the development of Soviet labor 
as an organized force. It signified the formal transfer— the actual trans- 
fer was effected gradually during the 'twenties— of control functions from 
labor-allied organizations to the government bureaucracy (intelligentsia) 

By 1934 the Soviet system had become an institutional labyrinth requirmg 
professional, scientific control. 

As a matter of fact, the intelligentsia has been entrusted with general 
leadership in order to become an effective mstrument for accelerating 
the transformation of the unwieldy masses of swelling labor into a manage- 
able social force. During the first three Five-Year Plans, Soviet author- 
ities were confronted not only with problems connected with the gradual 
unfolding of the socialist pattern but also with developing new legions of 
industrial labor, with transforming the peasant into the worker The 
problems were engendered by the industrial as much as by the socialist 
revolution. 

The basic problems which confronted the Party and the government 
were the establishment of an indisputable subordination of the new labor 
force to total control, the increase of labor productivity, and the crea- 
tion of regular channels for the flow of new workers into industry. In 
practical language this meant that the authorities assigned themselves 
the task of creating a new labor force in which each member would com- 
ply with officially defined standards of ^Tabor discipline, " and would em- 
ploy the maximum of his power and skill. The authorities have also under- 
taken to keep industrial establishments adequately provided with man- 
power This called for extensive planning which has brought forth exten- 
sive social changes. 

It is proposed now to analyze briefly the most significant methods and 
effects of this planning with a view to throwing some light on the group 
status of labor, the hierarchization of individual statuses, vertical mobili- 
ty within labor ranks, and the widening of state control over the recruit- 
ment and distribution of manpower. These problems bear directly not 
only on the integration of labor into the socialist system but also on the 
general development of Soviet society. All these problems arise in an 
over-all plan designed to raise labor productivity, which is ^^one of the 
chief and most important factors in building up a new social system. "59 
They may be treated in their relation to vertical differentiation of labor 
and state control over labor resources. 

Vertical differentiation of labor has been subject to meticulous and 
consistent plannmg. Each worker is assigned a rank and title express- 
mg his position in the status ladder. Underlying it are differential wages, 
a complex piecework system, and a classification of labor skill During 
the Five-Year Plans, the Soviet authorities have worked consistently not 
only toward elimmating any traces of wage egalitarianism (uravnilovka ) 
but also toward a gradual widening of the range of wage scales and thus 
toward expanding the status ladder. The major steps which have been in- 
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strum ental in acceleratmg a drifting away from ^^petit bourgeois egali- 
tarianism' ' and in effecting a gradual and continuous widening of income 
range are piecework, especially progressive piecework, raising of norms, 
and Stakhanovism. 

To be sure, the piecework system in the Soviet industry is as old as 
the Soviet Union. Yet because of small-range wage scales and compara- 
tively low norms of output during the 1920' s an ‘ 'equalization" in the sys- 
tem of remuneration for labor was fairly common. On June 23, 1931, 

Stalin said; 

In a number of factories wage scales are drawn up in such a 
way as to practically wipe out the difference between skilled 
labor and unskilled labor, between heavy work and light work. 

The consequence of wage equalization is that the imskiUed worker 
lacks the incentive to become a skilled worker and is thus de- 
prived of the prospect of advancement; as a result he feels him- 
self a "sojourner" in the factory, working only temporarily so 
as to earn a little and then go off to "seek his fortune else- 
where. "60 

The problem which faced the Soviet authorities was how to make the 
"advanced" workers instead of the low -producing workers the model for 
the proletariat to follow. The first measure taken was to enforce classi- 
fication of workers in terms of their skiU and the importance and diffi- 
culty of their work Accordingly, all the workers were classed in vertical 
categories (razriady ). with category six serving as a dividing Ime between 
the skilled and semiskilled or unskilled workers. At the same time the 
differential in piecework rates was increased so as to increase the wage 
spread between categories. 61 Another step in the planned promotion of 
inequality in income has been the gradual substitution of individual piece- 
work for brigade piecework. By 1941 only one-fourth of piecework em- 
ployees were remunerated through the brigade system. 62 This develop- 
ment is a part of the general trend toward a substitution of competitive 
individual work for co-operative group work. 

Inequality in remuneration has been further accentuated through the 
gradual substitution of so-called progressive piecework for direct piece- 
work. According to the latter, a worker is remunerated in direct pro- 
portion to his production, while according to the former production above 
the norms of output are subject to higher remuneration. 

The gradual raising of norms of output has been another mstrument 
through which the spread in remimeration has expanded. During the 
1920's the trade-union organizations were an important factor m determin- 
ing norms of output, and they showed a tendency to favor workers with low 
labor productivity. During the early 1930's so-called technical norms were 
introduced; they were no longer drawn up by trade-union representatives 
but were set by technical intelligentsia. The new norms took into consid- 
eration not only labor productivity of available manpower but also the 
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physical potentialities of individual enterprises. Generally, however, the 
norms of output were derived mathematically by adding up imits of output 
of all workers engaged in the production of the same article and dividing 
the sum total by the number of workers. These norms were known as pro- 
gressive (or ^^middle-arithmeticar^ norms. However, in 1947 so-called 
middle -progressive norms of output acquired official blessing Accord- 
ing to the new system, the norms of output are averages of the outputs 
of '^advanced’" workers exclusively. 63 This system has been devised to 
do away with the fact that in the calculation of '^middle-arithmetical^^ 
averages low-producing workers by far outnumber the "advanced’^ work- 
ers and thus account for the establishment of comparatively low norms 
of output. The higher norms of output have been responsible for the fact 
that smaller numbers of workers may exceed them and qualify for addi- 
tional pay at higher rates. This system has brought forth a decline in the 
wages of unskilled and semiskilled workers and has raised the wages of 
the "advanced” segment within the skilled workers. The Eighteenth Party 
Conference (1941) issued a directive calling for a consistent increase in 
the wages of "good workers, ” and for a widening of the spread in wage 
scales. 

The Social Significance of Stakhanovism 

Inequality in wages is part of the planned effort to raise labor produc- 
tivity through emulation by workers with low output of "advanced” work- 
ers (Stakhanovites). It is an mcentive system with far-reachmg social 
effects. This system has lengthened the hierarchical ladder within the 
workers^ ranks and it has imposed serious barriers on vertical mobility. 
The latter has been made dependent not only on acquired skill but also 
on personal stamina. The unskilled workers directly recruited from the 
kolkhozy (through the "contract” system) and women in general are in 
the majority destined to remain the "lagging” group, the former because 
of absence of initial skill, the latter because of less endurance as well 
as absence of mitial skill. The older persons, the workers with reduced 
physical capacity, and the "misplaced” workers are also fighting insur- 
mountable barriers in search for higher status. The Stakhanovite move- 
ment has been instrumental in increasing labor productivity, but its so- 
cial effects have been much more drastic. It has elimmated any basis 
for solidarity of labor as a social class; it has split labor, prevented it 
from becoming a potential power locus, and facilitated its full subordina- 
tion to the state. It has knocked out from under labor's feet the basic 
prerequisites for any independent group co-operation; it has been an 
officially sponsored instrument for replacing mutual co-operation by far- 
reachmg competition. 

Two developments within the Stakhanovite movement give additional 
evidence on the slowing of verticsi-1 mobility within labor ranks. (1) Dur- 
ing the first phase of the Stakhanovite movement Increased production 
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was achieved through better organization of work and intensive utilization 
of machinery (and, of course, manpower), whereas in the subsequent de- 
velopment the emphasis has been placed also on such highly professional 
projects as reorganization of technological processes and perfection of 
tools. Whereas during the first phase the workers' experience and stami- 
na were a determining factor in exceeding the norms of output, in the sec- 
ond the requirements have been raised to mclude also professional tech- 
nical traming It is interesting to note that in 1929, that is, prior to the 
introduction of Stakhanovite techniques, the workers belonging to the age 
group of 45 to 50 made, on an average, the highest annual earnings; in 
1936, however, the workers of 30 to 35 years of age formed the group 
with highest average annual earnings. The new practice, more than the 
previous one, makes it virtually impossible for former koUdiozniki to 
enter the ranks of Stakhanovite elite. (2) Since mid- 1939 a new trend in 
the Stakhanovite movement has emerged in the form of the development of 
‘‘combined professions" and “multiple work. " The former refers to a 
tendency to make each skilled worker proficient m one or more related 
trades; the latter refers to an effort to utilize fully the working time of all 
workers by training them to carry on several assignments simultaneously. 6 
This innovation has been motivated by planned efforts to reduce the need 
for additional skilled labor, and, of course, to increase labor productivity 
of individual workers. Soviet writers greeted the new Stakhanovite tech- 
niques as new socialist measures to facilitate workers' climbing up the 
ladder of professional hierarchy. While multiple work was calculated to 
breed new habits of intensified productive activity, combined professions 
were regarded as leading to expansion of each worker's professional orbit. 
This technique requires that each worker learn additional “neighboring" 
skills, that IS, the skills which are related to, and are of approximately 
the same complexity as, his original assignment Thus a highly skilled 
worker is expected to learn new complex skills, while the unskilled kol- 
khoznik is urged to embrace new nonprof essional assignments. Accordingly, 
this method, when effectively carried out, may lead to an augmented labor 
productivity, but it is a doubtful stimulus to vertical mobility. It may be 
added, however, that the new technique is also calculated to do away with 
the indispensability of individual highly skilled workers — referred to by 
their less skilled comrades as “virtuosos" or “kings" — for it cuts down 
their “monopoly" on specific essential and complex assignments. 69 This 
phenomenon, it would appear, results in some narrowing of the range of the 
workers' professional hierarchy, for it tends to deprive the comparatively 
highly placed worker-experts of their carefully guarded indispensability; 
it achieves this by the simple device of disseminating each skill among at 
least several persons. 

Stakhanovism, through its methods of combining “the professions which 
were previously independent, is regarded by Bolshevik quarters as a 
device contributing to a gradual elimination of the division of labor, a 
capitalistic invention. Relying on Engels' Anti - DUhring , the Bolshevik 
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leaders claim that producing a race of producers with an all-round 
training who understand the scientific basis of industrial production as a 
whole, and each of whom has had practical experience in a whole series 
of branches of production from start to finish, this [Communist] society 
will bring a new productive force. . , . '^'71 it is emphasized that in capi- 
talistic societies the gradually narrowing specialization leads to an actual 
dequalification' ' of workers, a fact which allegedly transforms the latter 
into mere appendages of machines. In the Soviet Union, according to 
Bolshevik experts, narrow specialization was earlier found the most ef- 
fective medium for the elevation of '‘the cultural and technical level of 
the workers, " but that “at the present time" the trend points to the broad- 
ening of professions and, accordingly, to the gradual abandonment of 
strict specialization. The ultimate goal is to create so-caUed workers- 
unlversal*72 through the technique of combined professions. Only the 
distant future will tell whether the workers-universal will eventually do 
away with the division of labor in society; at present this goal is only an 
ideological dictum contradicting the general outlay of work assignments in 
the Soviet factory. 

During recent years a new Stakhanovite “style of work" has been em- 
phasized; it has been identified as “the highest form of socialist co-opera- 
tion. " The new method places the emphasis on group achievements, and 
it has been designed to embrace not only the workers but also the engineer- 
ing-technical personnel. It is no longer the individual Stakhanovites who 
are the heroes of the widely reverberating songs of Bolshevik praise but 
the organizers of collective Stakhanovism, the men like the senior foreman 
Nikolai Rossiiskii and the engineer F, L. Kovalev, who produce designs 
intensifying the work of entire shops or plants. This type of Stakhanovism, 
however, becomes a mass movement of patriotic texture: an oath taken by 
individual brigades, sections, shops, or enterprises to “fulfill and over- 
fulfil!" the production plan. Yet it is not without influence on the vertical 
alignment of social-professional groups. By bringing the engineering- 
technical staff into the orbit of Stakhanovism it opens new avenues for a 
consolidation of the leading role of the intelligentisa yis-k-in^ the workers, 
it strengthens managerial supervision over the rank and file, and imposes 
serious limits on the recruitment of members of the Stakhanovite elite 
from the groups vested with no formal responsibility. In certain “more 
advanced" plants collective Stakhanovism is conducted by “shop technical 
councils" which are staffed by leading engineers. Each department and 
many leading sections organize so-called complex brigades — consisting of 
shop chiefs, technologists, and foremen— which are assigned the task of 
studying, reporting, and selectmg “the most rational work methods" with 
the purpose of applying them to production. *74 They, accordingly, become 
the pivotal force of Stakhanovism, In words of a BoTshevik editorial: “At 
present, the leaders of production — engineers and technicians — are the 
active chiefs of Stakhanovite movement. They help the Stakhanovites work 
out the most effective work methods, and design and put into practice 
various kinds of technical improvements and readjustments. 
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The foregoing discussion shows that vertical social mobility in the So- 
viet factory has been gradually slowed down despite the fact that the verti- 
cal differentiation has been expanded Labor as a group has been system- 
atically hindered from penetratii^ into the managerial '^class, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, by raising the norms of output, by mtroducing 
‘^combined professions, ’’ and by establishing higher Stakhanovite standards, 
the emulation of ^'advanced’’ workers by their less skilled and experienced 
comrades has become increasingly difficult. 

The Problem of Labor Supplies and Social Mobility 

Labor Fluidity . — Another development important for the imderstanding 
of the Soviet industrial society is the unfolding of various measures de- 
signed to do away with excessive fluidity of manpower and with dependence 
on a ‘^spontaneous influx’’ of new forces into industry. Heavy turnover has 
been one of the most important factors thwarting a progressive growth of 
labor productivity: in 1937, according to Soviet estimates, an American 
industrial worker produced annually 2 to 2 5 times as much as his Soviet 
counterpart. The causes of labor fluidity have been manifold, but most 
probably the decisive factors have been lack of housing, psychological and 
other difficulties encountered by peasants in adjusting to the comparatively 
limited confines of a factory, managerial inefficiency, and general absence 
of unemployment. In 1931 Stalin, after emphasizmg the importance of 
permanent workers for the fulfillment of production plans, admitted that 
there were but “few factories where the personnel does not change at least 
to the extent of 30 to 40 percent of the total in the course of a half year, or 
even in one quarter. He thought that “wage equalization” and, accord- 
ingly, the absence of incentive were the causes 

Experience has shown that he missed the primary causal factors. Dur- 
ing the subsequent years the wage spread grew wider and Stakhanovism 
became a mass movement, but the labor turnover continued to be as heavy 
as before. To cite one example: in the construction works under the au- 
thority of the Moscow Soviet in 1938, 60,000 men were hired for work 
while 61, 000 abandoned their jobs. *79 A Soviet writer has said that heavy 
labor turnover resulted from four factors. In the first place, large num- 
bers of workers migrated from ]ob to job because their respective enter- 
prises did not guarantee them continuous employment and provided no 
facilities for the improvement of their skill Second, the management of 
many enterprises failed to grant the workers privileges guaranteed by 
labor agreements. Third, in many factories no substantial efforts were 
undertaken to ensure safety. Finally, most enterprises were handicapped 
by inadequate housing for their manpower. 80 in the years preceding the 
war and during the war the government began to apply strong measures, 
some of which contained the elements of a new social revolution, to blot 
out the symptoms rather than the causes of this chronic disease. In De- 
cember 1938 the government decreed that each worker carry a “labor 
book, ”81 which was to specify reasons for transfer from one enterprise 
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to another; its mam purpose was to discourage labor turnover through 
denial of seniority to unauthorized transferees. In the same month another 
government decision provided for pimitive measures to curb absenteeism 
and loitering. it ruled that persons guilty of loitering or absenteeism 
be deprived for a determined period of their right to temporary disability 
compensation, or that they be forced out of factory-owned dwelling 
places. On June 26, 1940, a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S.S.R. proclaimed unauthorized movement from one en- 
terprise to another illegal and ruled that offenders should be sentenced 
to jail from two to four months. The same decree ruled that workers 
guilty of absenteeism should be punished by ‘‘corrective labor” up to six 
months at the same enterprise with reduced wages. How effective these 
measures were it is hard to say, but it is significant that the topic of 
excessive labor turnover has disappeared from the pages of scholarly 
journals, and that Malenkov m his report to the Eighteenth Party Confer- 
ence, in which he enumerated the Party ^s “recommendations” for the im- 
provement of industrial production and organization, did not mention the 
problem of manpower fluidity, thus implying, though not proving, that 
it no longer posed as acute a problem in their minds. 

Planned Recruitment of Labor . — The curtailment of excessive labor 
turnover was accompanied by concerted efforts to improve the planned 
distribution and recruitment of manpower. Here, agam, is a graphic ex- 
ample of a gradual subordination of labor to the absolute authority of the 
government. During the 1920’s there was both “spontaneous” and planned 
influx of manpower into industry. However, the planned influx suffered 
from the absence of uniform and permanent recruiting channels and ad- 
ministrative machinery. In 1931 Stalin said: “We must no longer count 
on a spontaneous influx of labor power. This means that we must pass 
from the ‘policy' of waiting for the spontaneous influx to the policy of 
organized recruiting of workers for industry. But there is only one method 
for achieving this— that of contracts concluded between the business or- 
ganizations and the collective farms and collective farmers. This 
policy, however, failed to bring the expected results. 

In 1937 approximately 13,000,000 kolkhozniki were considered surplus 
rural manpower, 86 yet the system of “contracts” could not channel these 
forces into industry. In that year there were 4,000,000 kolkhozniki who 
were completely idle and 8, 500,000 who were only partially active in 
kolkhoz work. Yet this large surplus produced only 4,000,000 recruits 
for industrial work. During the first six months of 1939 only 60. 3 per- 
cent of planned recruitment through organized channels was achieved. 

The failure was attributed to the fact that the recruitmg offices were not 
functionally integrated and that the brunt of the work was entrusted to 
regional authorities. S8 

In his report to the Eighteenth Party Congress Stalin decided to “ap- 
peal” to the kolkhozy “to release, say, one and a half million young col- 
lective farmers annually for the needs of our expanding industry. ”^9 
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Four months later the government decided to reorganize the entire labor 
recruiting network, from central to local agencies, but the results were 
only temporarily satisfactory. The government was finally compelled to 
replace organized recruiting of volunteers by compulsory mobilization. 

On October 2, 1940, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S.R. 
passed the Decree on the State Labor Reserves, which ruled that 800,000 
to 1, 000, 000 men be provided annually for mdustry through training of 
youth in craft schools, railroad schools, and factory training centers 
(FZO). Trade schools, offering two-year courses, have been assigned 
the task of procurmg skilled workers for heavy industry and maritime 
and river transportation. Railroad schools, also with two-year courses, 
have been designed to train skilled transportation workers, and the fac- 
tory training centers, with six-month courses, have been organized to 
train the workers of ''mass production,’’ primarily miners. The same 
decree authorized the Council of People’s Commissars to draft annually 
these 800,000 to 1,000,000 young city or kolkhoz men from 14 to 15 years 
of age for framing in trade and railroad schools, and from 16 to 17 years 
of age for training in the factory training centers. It made it mandatory 
for kolkhoz chairmen to draft annually, through standard mobilization pro- 
cedures, two youths per each 100 kolkhozniki for training in the above- 
mentioned schools The numbers of youth mobilized in urban communities 
are determined annually by the central authorities. During the war ap- 
proximately 2, 000, 000 young men were recruited and framed, 92 and the 
postwar Five-Year Plan calls for an additional training of 4,500,000 
youuig workers. 93 

Few measures adopted by the Soviet government have had more pro- 
found social effects than the decree on labor reserves. It has, in the first 
place, legalized forced labor for nonconvicts by introducing the draft 
system as the principal method of providing industrial enterprises with 
manpower. It has, in the second place, deprived the bulk of new workers 
not only of choosing a profession but also of selecting the place of work. 

In the third place, the new worker has actually lost his traditional right to 
conclude a "labor contract” with an enterprise; the contract is now signed 
by the labor reserve authorities (since 1948 headed by the all- Union Minis- 
try of State Labor Reserves) and the authorities of the emplo 3 rment-pro- 
vidmg industrial branch. The new workers must stay at the enterprise to 
which they were assigned for at least four years. Furthermore, the pre- 
viously discussed regulations see to it that after four years a worker can- 
not change the place of his work without official transfer or risk of losing 
seniority rights. 

Finally, it is important to note that the new system of technical framing 
has introduced new barriers against vertical social mobility within the 
workers’ ranks: women, who are not subject to the draft system, and those 
kolkhozniki who come to factories through the "contract” system or of 
their own choice find it increasmgly difficult to rise to the ranks of "advanced 
workers. The element of "education” has built a "screen” not only between 
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the managerial and technical intelligentsia and the workers but also be- 
tween workers who have craft training or elementary factory training (FZO), 
and those who receive no initial training. However, the dividing lines 
within the workers’ ranks are less rigid, for training carried under the 
auspices of individual enterprises opens avenues for unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers to climb, although less rapidly than initially trained work- 
ers. In 1950, according to official statistics, 494,000 youths graduated 
from various craft schools, and 7,000,000 workers took special training 
in their respective plants. 


THE CONTROL NETWORK 

The concept of control, as it will be used here, refers to the entire 
gamut of agencies and channels devised and used by the Soviet government 
and the Commxmist Party for two general purposes. Their function is, 
first, to ensure prompt execution of government and Party decisions, and 
second, to forestall any deviations from the institutional complexes, codi- 
fied or noncodified, sustaining the socialist system. Accordingly, our con- 
cept of control differs from the very narrow official Soviet meaning ac- 
corded to this term According to Stalin, control entails a ‘'checking up 
on the fulfillment of the decisions of the central bodies of the Soviet gov- 
ernment” (government control), and “of the decisions of the Party and its 
Central Commitee” (Party control). 95 our concept is substantially broader. 
In addition to checking on the fulfillment of government and Party decisions 
it includes the checking on the adherence of individual institutions and en- 
terprises to the statutes regulatmg their internal organization and to the 
relevant laws, decrees, and noncodified socialist norms. 

In a typical factory, control consists (a) of supervismg the fulfillment 
of the annual quota of production and the utilization of credits in a manner 
stipulated by the annual “industrial and financial plan” (promfinplan) : 

(b) of checking on the adherence of management, technical staff, and trade- 
union organizations to the rules for the internal order of the factory and 
the distribution of responsiblities: and (c) of guarding “the state security 
and social order. ” All of the many control agencies operating in the fac- 
tory have one thing in common: they are engaged in systematic work dedi- 
cated to safeguarding the absolute authority of the Soviet regime and the 
all-embracing interests of the state. They are integral components of a 
comprehensive system of control, which is exercised by four distinct sets 
of agencies: government offices, the Communist Party, public organiza- 
tions, and voluntary groups. 

Government Control 

The government exercises control over various phases of factory work 
through numerous agencies, both those within the organizational pyramid 
of industrial management (i. e. , the offices which simultaneously manage 
and control), and special organizations engaged exclusively in the work 
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of control (i. e. , the offices which control but do not manage). The first 
group includes the Glavk, which exercises control through special ^ ^con- 
trol inspection groups, the trust, which exercises a direct and daily 
control over the managerial functions of subordinated plants, and the fac- 
tory management. The second group consists of the agents of the Mmistry 
of State Control, the State Plannmg Commission, the Control and Inspec- 
tion Board of the Finance Ministry, the District Attorney (District Pro- 
curator), the State Arbitration agencies, the Ministry of State Security, 
and the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 

The Ministry of State Control was organized on September 6, 1940, as 
a successor to the State Control Commission. Its control is focused on 
cost-accounting operations and, in general, on the execution of adminis- 
trative orders. This agency functions through a complex system of Con- 
trollers General (one for each admmistrative branch) whose staffs include 
senior controllers, controllers, and junior controllers. Operating in con- 
junction with these agents are senior and junior inspectors. Junior con- 
trollers are installed in all the important enterprises and operate inde- 
pendently of the factory management Their control is twofold: preliminary 
and terminal. The first consists of checking on the legality of estimates, 
plans, and expenditure allotments before any payments have taken place. 

Its function is to forestall possible deficiencies. The second consists of 
auditing factory books for the purpose of unveilmg unwarranted expendi- 
tures and hidden reserves. 

The State Planning Commission is empowered not only to draw plans 
for current and future economic activities but also to control planning 
operations of individual enterprises. Its agents are usually referred to 
as ^^the guardians of planning discipline. ’’ 

The Control and Inspection Board of the Finance Ministry, organized 
in 1937, is a highly centralized control agency which operates through a 
network of controller-inspectors, trained m law, economics, finance, 
and bookkeeping. These agents, operating from special ‘‘control stations, 
are vested with the right to audit the books of any industrial plant and to 
report all deficiencies to the District Attorney, 96 

The District Attorney (District Procurator) commands a large army 
of agents who act independently of any other government agency. These 
agents exercise control over the observance of general laws, decisions, 
and orders by both management and trade-imion organizations. Their con- 
trol is centered on such vital assignments as the “protection of socialist 
property, the maintenance of working discipline, and “the safeguardmg 
of labor. ’^97 They are known as “the guardians of legality. Among their 
more specific tasks in industrial establishments is the struggle against 
absenteeism, hooliganism, opposition to Stakhanovism, and substandard 
quality of production. In larger plants control exercised by the organs of 
the Procurator is intensive and contmuous, and smaller establishments 
are subject to periodic checking. Local agents are also encouraged to give 
periodic oral reports to trade -union aktivs on the status of “socialist 
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legality^^ in individual enterprises. The purpose of these reports, how- 
ever, IS to give concrete examples depicting the types of violations which 
are of primary concern to the office of Procurator. 98 

The State Arbitration Board, which is neither an administrative nor a 
judicial organ of the government— though it possesses some features of 
both — IS entrusted with the task of ironing out disagreements emerging 
in contract negotiations between various enterprises. 99 jt is fully em- 
powered to supervise the fulfillment of business contracts and production 
plans. It reports all irregularities either to its higher offices or to the 
Procurator. 100 Control exercised by the agents of the State Arbitration 
Board over the fulfillment of contractual commitments entails ‘ 'control 
by the ruble, and is therefore designed to be exceptionally effective. 
Control by the ruble implies that in cases of nonfulfillment of contract 
obligations the guilty party must meet certain financial responsibilities 
(fines, etc.). "Thus,’’ says a Soviet writer, "the contract system, which 
embraces control by the ruble, provides for the fulfillment of economic 
plans and is one of the basic means in the struggle against deviations from 
the normal functioning of the enterprise and against an absence of disci- 
pline. 

The special police, subordinated to the Ministry of State Security, is 
attached to each district Soviet, but is directly responsible to the special 
police administration within the regional Soviet. Its fxmction is to combat 
sabotage, political nonconformism, and counterrevolutionary forces in 
general 

The district unit of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia is assigned the 
task of preventing disorders and safeguarding socialist property. Special 
sections of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia, identified as "departmental 
militia” f vedomstvennaia militsiia ). are orgdnized in larger plants by 
specific agreements between individual factory administrations and the 
Ministry of the Internal Affairs. They guard the objects of "special im- 
portance for the state. ”102 

Control exercised by government agencies is professional, bureau- 
cratic, and specialized. Its agents are specifically trained and technically 
equipped to handle the minutiae of very specialized control objects. Unlike 
the functionaries of other supervisory bodies, the agents of the government 
system of control are legally responsible for the nonfulfillment of their 
assignments. They are vested with the right to undertake legal measures 
against the individuals deviating from the existing orders, norms, and 
plans. They constitute the most systematic and thorough portion of the 
over-all network of control agencies; they are the basis of the control net- 
work. 

The channels of control inside the government agencies are exclusively 
vertical, i. e. , control is exercised by higher administrative-territorial 
levels of the same agency. The District Procurator, for example, is ac- 
countable to the Regional (or Territorial) Procurator, who, in turn, is 
subordinated to the Union-Republican Procurator, and he to the Procurator 
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General of the U.S. S.R. The same rule applies to the organs of state 
security, internal affairs (police), state arbitration, industrial manage- 
ment, state planning, and state control. 

It is significant that local Soviets are not assigned any fimctions in the 
control of the factory unless the latter is extremely small and of purely 
local importance. Local Soviets, which according to the Soviet Constitu- 
tion (Article 3) are in command of '"all power in the U. S. S. R, , have 
been totally overshadowed by control agencies staff with bureaucratic 
(i. e. , nonelective) personnel. 


Control 


Party control is first of all imiversal. This means that there is no 
phase of the political, ideological, or socio-economic '‘front'' which is 
not wide open to Party control. It is an internal control and therefore it 
is continuous. It is unilateral, a privilege granted to no other organization 
in the U. S. S. R. : it controls all other agencies but is not subject to control 
by them. Since Party control is nonbureaucratic and nonprofessional, it 
would seem that it is not ideally fitted for highly technical assignments 
(measuring of labor productivity, setting forth and administering rates of 
output and norms of production, auditing). In order to overcome this diffi- 
culty the Party resorts to the creation of ^ hoc aktivs for the performance 
of such highly specialized fimctions. However, the aMivs are temporary 
bodies and are usually created after “violations" have taken place. This 
“difficulty" is more than counterbalanced by a special feature of Party 
control, which actually constitutes the core of its predominant position in 
the complex network of institutionalized control: the Party exercises its 
control not only through its directing bodies but also by means of a distri- 
bution of its members throughout all other control agencies. Management, 
trade-union organization, police, and all other control forces are perme- 
ated by Bolsheviks, who are “the eyes and ears" of their respective Party 
organizations. 

Since the Party units are not subject to control by any outside agency 
their internal control is tighter and more rigid than that of any other or- 
ganization. The directing body (the bureau) of the factory Party organiza- 
tion is subordinated to triple mtragroup control. It is controlled by (a) the 
primary Party organization, that is, by the members who have elected it 
(horizontal control); (b) the local Party organization to which it is directly 
subordinated and accountable (vertical control); and (c) the special agents 
of the Party Control Commission, a central office subordinated directly 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party (diagonal control). 

In the factory. Party control is centered on the fulfillment of produc- 
tion commitments, proper expenditure of funds, protection of socialist 
property, and administration of social insurance. 


The purpose of control by the Party organization [in a plant] is to 
assist the commanders of production in their daily work. The 
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Party organization states irregularities, and recommends the 
steps to be undertaken by management for the purpose of enabling 
the plant to perform standard work and to observe technological 
discipline and the plan. In its control of the work of the [plant] ad- 
ministration the Party organization must strengthen the principle 
of one-man management It must enhance the authority of the 
manager by seeing that his orders and directives are strictly ful- 
filled. 104 

Public Control 

Control exercised by public organizations — the trade-union organiza- 
tions and the Komsomol — is for the most part nonspecialized and serves 
primarily as an auxiliary of the Party and government system of control. 

The factory trade -union committee and its subsidiaries are commis- 
sioned by the specific stipulations of the collective agreement to watch 
over coriormity of the wage scale to legal provisions They also control 
expenditures from the director's fund, and internal factory order. 105 
The director’s fund represents the financial resources of an enterprise 
acquired through a planned reduction of production costs and through an 
^^overfulfillment” of output plans in general. These resources are used 
for (a) the expansion of the means of production and the repair of living 
quarters, the support of various cultural and social organizations, 

(c) premiums to workers and technical and administrative personnel 
for the ^^overfulfillment” of production assignments. 

With the abolition of the People’s Commissariat of Labor in 1933 and 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection m 1934, the functions of the local 
offices of these bodies were transferred to trade-union organizations 
These functions consist primarily of checking on the observances by re- 
sponsible managerial personnel of those provisions of the Labor Code 
which deal with the well-being of the workers, sanitary conditions, and 
safety techniques This control is performed by special ‘^public inspectors” 
who are selected by trade-union organizations. 107 Trade-union members 
are entitled to hold *^production conferences” at which they are informed 
about the current plans and are called upon to state mistakes and unwar- 
ranted acts perpetrated by management. 108 

The KomsomoL acting under the immediate supervision and under the 
direct guidance of the Party, looks after the correct application of gov- 
ernment and Party decisions by both management and the primary trade- 
union organization 109 The Seventeenth Party Congress (1934) decided 
that special attention be given to the organization of Komsomol ^ Tight 
cavalry” units which focus their work on exposing managerial deficien- 
cies 110 At the present time the creation of special Komsomol ‘^control 
outposts” IS particularly emphasized. They are authorized to ''raid” 
various departments and shops in order to "check” on the expenditures 
of various materials and electrical power. HI 

The press, although it is not considered a public organization, has 
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been entrusted with an important assignment in the system of public con- 
trol It IS an effective medium for unveiling deficiencies m the application 
of relevant laws and decisions. The press also publicizes the experiences 
of various control agencies and is accordingly considered a factor con- 
tributing to the improvement of supervision. 

The agencies of public control are not vested with the right to undertake 
legal measures against the violators of the law, but may only report their 
' 'findings’ ' to proper government and Party quarters. In their internal 
relations they are subject, in theory at least, to horizontal and vertical 
control. The factory trade-union committee, for example, is controlled 
by the general meeting of trade-union members of the particular factory 
(horizontal control), but it is at the same time subordinated to and con- 
trolled by the district trade-union committee (vertical control). It should 
be stressed, in this connection, that according to one of the principles of 
Soviet "democratic centralism, ” decisions passed by higher bodies are 
mandatory for lower bodies This means that control over the factory 
trade -union committee by its membership (horizontal control) is actually 
auxiliary to the control exercised by the district committee. In the final 
analysis, the factory trade-union committee is controlled by the All-Union 
Council of Trade Unions through intermediary organizations at different 
administrative territorial levels. A similar pattern of dual intragroup con- 
trol is followed by the Komsomol . 

Voluntary Control 

Volimtary control is specialized but nonbureaucratic, that is, it does 
not call for permanent staffs The most popular voluntary agencies are 
special control boards, composed of representatives of both management 
and labor, which are appointed under the authority of the Ministry of State 
Control The local agents of the District Procurator organize special 
auxiliary groups ( gruppy sodeistviia ), which watch over specifically assigned 
control objects and report their findings to authorized agents of the Dis- 
trict Attorney ^^2 Another important group is the aktivs of professional 
experts organized on the initiative of, and close guidance by, the factory 
Party organization for control over specific production processes. Finally, 
each plant has an auxiliary militia ( brigadmil ), which consists of volunteers 
recruited from among factory workers and operates under the direction 
of district branches of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia 

Voluntary control may require high skill from its members ( aktivs of 
experts), or it may consist of purely mechanical assignments (auxiliary 
militia). These groups have no independent status* they are adjuncts of 
Party and government agencies They are internally controlled by their 
respective memberships (horizontal control) and by Party and government 
organizations whose adjuncts they are (vertical control). 

The Over -all System of Factory Control 


The Soviet factory is subject to a comprehensive system of intertwined 
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controls. Every aspect of human life, varying from political-ideological 
behavior to the application of technological prmciples, is under constant 
and thorough surveillance. 

The strands of the control web are multitudinous and provide avenues 
for ^"checking up” on everybocfy by everybody. Control functions are dif- 
ferentiated, but the demarcation lines are not clear-cut and allow for ex- 
tensive overlappmg. The more important a control object is the more 
agencies focus their attention on it. 

Soviet authorities have formulated various types of discipline, which 
may be regarded as indices of principal aggregates of control objects. 
^‘Socialist discipline” denotes adherence not only to juridical norms but 
also to noncodified socialist maxims. Its chief guardian is the Communist 
Party, but most of the other control agencies are concerned with various 
facets of it. '‘State discipline” refers to full compliance with the existing 
laws and administrative decisions and orders. Its chief protector is the 
Procurator (“the guardian of legality”), with the assistance of all other 
control agencies. “Planning discipline” implies consistent work toward 
full implementation of the annual “industrial and financial plan” in terms 
prescribed by higher government authorities. The agents of the State 
Planning Commission, the Ministry of State Control, the Finance Ministry, 
the correspondmg industrial ministry, and the State Arbitration Board are 
its chief guardians. “Production discipline” signifies adherence to the 
prescribed arrangement of production and is guarded by managerial as 
well as nonmanagerial government control agencies with the assistance of 
the trade-union organization and most other groups. “Technological disci- 
pline” implies full observance of prescribed technological processes and 
is guarded by the managerial hierarchy, with the assistance of the trade- 
union organization. “Technological discipline [according to a Borshevik 
editorial] must become the law of production. No deviations from estab- 
lished norms, standards, production processes, and production schedules 
ought to be allowed. Directors of enterprises, chief engineers, and chief 
technologists who allow such deviations must be subjected to court ac- 
tion. ”114 ‘^Labor discipline” refers to full compliance with work assign- 
ments and with the social and cultural provisions of the Labor Code. Its 
chief guardians are the trade-union organization and management 

“Socialist discipline” is a generic concept including all other disciplines 
as its constituent elements: accordingly, the safeguarding of “socialist 
discipline” is equivalent to the safeguarding of all other disciplines put 
together The Communist Party, as the supreme watchdog of “socialist 
discipline, ” is the indisputable guardian of state and Party interests in 
the factory: in brief, it commands universal control and has been devised 
to serve as a unifying force in the over-all system of control. US 

The organizations and their members engaged in the field of control 
are constituents of an over-all hierarchical system The Communist Party 
occupies the top layer of the hierarchy by virtue of its paramoimt assign- 
ments of safeguarding “socialist discipline” and controlling all other 
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control agencies. Government agencies, run by bureaucracy, constitute 
the second layer. They provide specialized, professional, competent, and 
responsible control. They hold all the arterial strands of control in their 
hands. Public organizations occupy the third layer; they are Party and gov- 
ernment auxiliaries. At the bottom are voluntary groups which operate 
either as satellites of mdividual government agencies or as temporary 
bodies sponsored by the Party. The hierarchy in the control structure does 
not follow the hierarchical pattern of statuses of factory personnel, for 
persons of equal status may be distributed among all four groups. In fact, 
the vertical differentiation of control systems cannot be defined m terms of 
a single classificatory principle. Although the primary Party organization 
possesses supreme authority in the over-all system of control, the govern- 
ment bureaucracy commands the highest degree of competence. The basic 
difference between control performed by public organizations and volimtary 
groups lies not in their mastery of different scopes of authority and compe- 
tence, but in the fact that the former holds relative permanence and a 
wider range of operations. This absence of a uniform classificatory princi- 
ple IS indicative of an mcomplete integration of the system of control and of 
loose co-ordination of various control functions. Despite the fact that the 
wide overlapping by various control agencies is designed by the heads of 
the Soviet state to reinforce the over-all system of control, its actual con- 
tribution to the integration of factory control may be rather negative , for it 
involves extensive duplication and conflict of responsibility. It also involves 
widespread suspicion and distrust out of which often grows intergroup con- 
flict 

During recent years the Soviet authorities have made frequent references 
to the forthcoming transition of Soviet society from socialism to communism 
In Communist society, according to its champions, work will become a 
habit, a ‘^need of each man, ’’ and therefore no compulsion for work will 
be needed. It is alleged that in the not too distant future the organization of 
work will be regulated not by juridical coercion but by habitually observed 
rules regulating Communist society and by Communist morality. In con- 
trast to this programmatic dictum, no traces have yet been manifested of a 
relaxation of organized control, which, in the final analysis, is a device 
for compellmg each individual to do his assignment in a prescribed manner 
Indeed, all available facts point to a gradual development of a more strin- 
gent and ubiquitous control. 

INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 

The formal structure of the factory, safeguarded by the colorful laby- 
rinth of control agencies, is constantly challenged by ^ ^informal groups, ” 
usually face-to-face aggregations whose activities imperil the smooth func- 
tioning of the blueprint organization. These ^‘informal groups'’ are the main 
target of control agencies and the main force thwarting a socialist consoli- 
dation of the Soviet factory. The real scope of deviant organizations and 
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their internal structuring can not be fully grasped without intensive 
‘Afield work"'; the more so because they do not represent an object which 
‘^attracts’' the eyes of Soviet scholars Yet their widespread existence 
and social significance can readily be inferred from various types of offi- 
cial and semiofficial statements. 

Deviations from, or challenges to, the formal factory order are of two 
general types: those effected by individuals who require no organized group 
backing and those carried out by persons serving as instruments or parts 
of organizations. The first type includes a variety of villains who are 
scornfully identified as ^'shriekers, ^'flitters,'’ "^hooligans,'' "'loafers,^' 
"^skeptics, and in general the victims of ^‘capitalistic habits These 
individuals do not necessarily belong to any informal organizations; they 
may sometimes be isolated recalcitrants who for varied reasons choose 
an existence aloof from socialist imperatives Of more significance are 
the deviant actions, the nonconformist behavior, which could not take place 
without deliberate and organized group backing. 

“ Shturmovshchina ’ ^ 

Take, for example, the much-cursed shturmovshchina , the type of 
group behavior which challenges the most sacred of all the principles of 
socialist work — the imperative of planned production. The meaning of 
shturmovshchina is clear-cut. the workers of a brigade, section, or shop 
“take it easy'' in their work during most of the month, with the obvious 
result that their output lags far behind the planned quotas. During the last 
week or so the work becomes a mad rush (“all hands on deck") as if every 
concerned person is earnestly interested in fulfilling and even overfulfilling 
the plan. The result is usually general confusion and failure to achieve 
the production quotas Shturmovshchina is recognized by Soviet authorities 
as a phenomenon of group behavior which challenges socialist orthodoxy. 

It is a common occurrence; even the Moscow plants, expected to serve as 
socialist models, have not been able to find a cure for it. We know 
little about the informal organization without which shturmovshchina could 
not occur, but we can infer that it follows a vertical pattern. It appears to 
be a result of surreptitious co-operation between the workers (skilled as 
well as unskilled), engineers, technicians, and even some “junior com- 
manders of production. " It proves that the control system despite its all- 
pervasiveness and interlocking reinforcements is not ironbound. However, 
the control system and Party vigilance are the forces which must be credited 
with checking shturmovshchina 

Opposition to Stakhanovism; Thieving Groups 

Another type of collective behavior thwarting an efficient functionmg of 
the blueprint organization is expressed in the workers' opposition to Stakh- 
anovism, which, again, could not take place without adequate subterranean 
organization. The presence of eager -beaver Stakhanovites leads to the 
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raising of minimum production rates for each worker and, therefore, to 
a quantitative increase of output which is not subject to supplementary pay- 
ments. Accordingly, it tends to decrease the wages of non-Stakhanovites. 

' 'Multiple work'" and "combined professions/’ the special Stakhanovite 
techniques mtroduced ten years ago, tend also to reduce the number of 
openmgsfor, and indispensability of , highly skilled workers. Here, too, 
we know little about the structure of the informal groups which try to make 
life miserable for Stakhanovites, but we know that this type of unorthodox 
behavior does exist and that it is a result of organized action. On at least 
one occasion the struggle "agamst the tendencies to discredit and torment 
advanced Stakhanovites” by "anti-state” and other "backward” elements 
topped the list of assignments to the agents of the Procurator. 120 

Theft in Soviet factories was of such wide proportions before World 
War n that on August 10, 1940, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. S. S R. passed an ukaz specifying exceptionally harsh punitive meas- 
ures for the protection of "socialist property from plunder The 
stringency of the new decree, however, did not put an end to violations of 
the socialized "Thou shalt not steal. ” They have continued until the pres- 
ent time to pose an acute problem of far-reaching consequences. 

Thieving "crimes” are of two types; those effected by individuals through 
their own designs, and those which ar e re sults of organized group action 
In the latter cases factory watchmen as a“ffes^gure prominently. In 1945 
Sotsialisticheskaia zakonnost ’— the official journal of the Procurator — com- 
plained that in some plants "the positions of watchmen are filled with per- 
sons who had not been fully investigated, which leads to drastic conse- 
quences. ” The journal cites the following example. "In a Noginsk factory 
(in the Noginsk district, the Moscow region) the chief of the [factory] guard, 
Kutenev, organized a thieving group, which was engaged in the systematic 
plundering of fmished goods. Analogous developments took place m . . . 
several other enterprises [of the same district]. ”122 xhe "thieving groups” 
include quite a variegated assortment of factory personnel* no level of the 
over-all hierarchical structure is immune to it They may include, in ad- 
dition to rank-and-file representatives, chiefs of storehouses, bookkeepers, 
and various "commanders of production, ” and office chiefs. 1^3 The office 
of the Procurator once complained that in certam shops, thieving groups 
had made such extensive inroads as to virtually transform them mto their 
"private orbits, ” their "own firms filling up the orders received from 

private persons. ”124 

According to a Soviet jurist, the stealing of socialist property — usually 
manufactured goods — is as a rule a group action. "The initiator of the crime 
[he claims] must of necessity involve a wide circle of collaborators. ” The 
same author claims that in most cases the chief organizing and directing 
function is not performed by persons with official status (the director of the 
storehouse, the chief of shop, etc. ) but by persons who deliberately take 
positions which do not entail any "formal responsibilities ” An admitted 
thief, interrogated by the same author, stated that in each "job” (the term 
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used to denote the complex stealing operation) there are two ‘‘chiefs’^: the 
titular chief (a figurehead) and the real boss. The former is of necessity 
a factory official who is ^ formally responsible^' for the manufactured goods, 
or a part thereof. He is virtually placed on the ''payroll" of the thieving 
group and his basic functions are, first, to play "deaf, dumb, and blind" 
while the stealing is going on, and, second, to "go to jail" in case the 
"job" IS discovered. The latter means that, owing to the fact that he was 
on the thieving group's payroll— and therefore a paid member of the sub- 
terranean organization— it is not in his interest to betray his comrades. ^25 

" Bureaucratism " 

Let us now consider a set of more subtle, yet equally pressing, devia- 
tions from the prescribed behavior: the unorthodox phenomena subsumed 
under the term "bureaucratism," tagged as "a result of bourgeois in- 
fluence on our [administrative] apparatus, " and as a generic concept for 
"the worst survivals of capitalism. "126 Hardly any Party Congress failed 
to hurl a verbal innuendo upon the so-called perfidity and stubborn inflex- 
ibility of bureaucratism. 127 

In the foregoing description, or rather intimation of the existence, of 
various informal groups we have seen that in some of them bureaucracy 
has had its representation: shtur movshchina , for example, could not take 
place unless supported by a group of strategically located bureaucrats. 

It is obvious that managerial bureaucratization has been a result of de- 
liberate and systematic efforts by Soviet authorities to entrust the com- 
manding positions in production to a body of competent and efficient per- 
sons. Yet the authorities have employed many devices to prevent the bu- 
reaucracy from developing a group solidly integrated by community sentiment 
and a resultant ability to stand as a single body yis-h-vis other groups. The 
blueprint organization cuts the unity of management by placing it m a com- 
plex web of interlocking and overlapping organizations. 

Bureaucratism is officially regarded as any tendency on the part of 
management to ignore the ties which place it within a larger organizational 
system and to act as a body motivated by specific group mterests and domi- 
nated by an esprit de corps . This is a definition of bureaucratism which is 
worthy of note since it is significantly different from that found in some 
Western discussions of the subject. In American newspaper editorials 
"empire building" and the tendency of officeholders to develop a special 
group interest are often mentioned as characteristics of bureaucrats. These 
characteristics are also attacked in Soviet newspapers under the rubric 
bureaucratism American newspaper editorials also single out other traits 
as typically bureaucratic. Among these are cold and rigid adherence to the 
letter of rules and regulations, stress on hierarchy, and adherence to red 
tape These traits, described so critically m American journals, corre- 
spond to the traits listed more sympathetically in Max Weber's classic 
definition of bureaucratism. He refers to "fixed and official jurisdictional 
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areas . . . ordered by rules, ’’ ^^a firmly ordered system of super- and 
subordination, and management based on ^ ^written documents. ^’128 These 
traits by which Weber and Western newsmen defme bureaucratism are 
just those which Soviet authorities desire to see in practice and the ab- 
sence of which they call bureaucratism. In recent Soviet writings, preci- 
sion, regularity, and obedience to rules are regarded as goals with which 
bureaucratism interferes. Bureaucratism, in Soviet usage, means sub- 
stantially the same thing as "Tamily relations'’ — that is, the emergence 
of informal personal clique relations. Within the Soviet scheme of thmgs 
it is the tendency of the bureaucracy to develop unified groups which is 
considered a heresy; indeed, it is considered an effort to undermine the 
factory blueprmt organization, 

In Western societies bureaucracy is grounded in a social texture pro- 
viding the necessary prerequisites for its development into a group with 
formalized structure. Soviet bureaucracy commands similar prerequi- 
sites; yet the architects of socialist society work toward neutralizing these 
prerequisites through a continuous war against any tendency toward group 
solidarity and against any tendency to modify the behavior expected and 
sanctioned by the formal organization. 

In the West the tendency of the bureaucracy to fimction as a unified 
group has not necessarily been a challenge to the existing social order in 
industry; indeed, it has added to its internal consolidation and efficient 
functioning. Thanks to strictness, stability, and calculability, bureaucracy 
has acquired ^^a crucial role m our society as the central element in any 
kind of large-scale administration. In the Soviet Union, on the con- 
trary, no organization, with the possible exception of the Bolshevik Party, 

IS encouraged to develop anything resembling an autonomous system: func- 
tional overlapping and personnel interlocking are designed to prevent each 
organization from having its clear-cut raison d’ etre , its specific sentiment, 
and its unchallenged authority. Organizations are not important by them- 
selves; they acquire their true significance as inextricable parts of a large 
organizational fabric in which they permeate, and are permeated by, 
other groups. This is considered an indispensable requirement for efficient 
fimctionmg of a centrally planned and controlled society. It strengthens the 
central authority by weakening internal solidarity of individual groups. 

The reason why the central authorities keep their watchful eyes on 
the ever present tendency of bureaucracy to challenge the blueprint 
scarcely need an explanation After all, bureaucracy was traditionally 
considered a foe of socialist designs; it was not before the end of the 1930’s 
that the Bolshevik leaders recognized that the land of socialism had finally 
acquired its ‘‘own intelligentsia, ” trained in the spirit of, and loyal to, 
Soviet philosophy. In all organized surreptitious resistance to the consoli- 
dation of Bolshevik power the bureaucracy played the most substantial role. 
Numerous Soviet purges were directed primarily against the members of 
intelligentsia occupying official positions Moreover, a bureaucracy in any 
society shows a clear tendency to routinize its functioning, and, accordingly. 
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to resist all ‘‘outward"’ interference that imposes changes. The Soviet 
factory is subject to constant changes and revisions of administrative pro- 
cedures, and the commanders of production are expected to be alert to the 
avalanches of new decisions emanating from higher authorities; it should 
not be overlooked that in the Soviet Union the factory management is a part 
of the government bureaucracy Factory officials and experts, wrapped 
up in their own daily tasks, have a natural tendency to develop impersonal 
relations toward the workers, yet personal relations are a cornerstone 
upon which Stakhanovism is built. Finally, it is realized that bureaucracy 
holds m its hands the most powerful tool for efficient resistance to the 
innovations for whose acceptance it is not prepared: the competence and 
ability to engineer intricate indigenous designs. It is no wonder, then, that, 
considering this backgroimd and the pivotal role played by bureaucracy in 
the Soviet system, a specially rigid control over the work of factory intelli- 
gentsia has become a socialist imperative 

Despite the intricate system of control and unremitting Bolshevik pres- 
sure, the factory bureaucracy shows many signs of deviant behavior. Ex- 
amples are numerous. Their existence has been occasionally noted by the 
Soviet scholarly journals, but virtually no efforts have yet been made to 
approach and examine them systematically 

Deviant group behavior does not necessarily imply that the informal 
groups which engender it embrace the entire factory bureaucracy, the 
latter forms a framework within which diverse informal groups are con- 
stituted Yet unless there is a degree of over-all bureaucratic solidarity 
most of the extant groups could not emerge, or at least could not take deep 
roots. 

Among the current bureaucratic deviations from expected behavior 
three interrelated phenomena are most frequently mentioned: the conceal- 
ment of factory reserves, the reduction of the quality of manufactured 
goods, and deliberate chalking up of production expenses. During recent 
years the central authorities have undertaken extensive measures to com- 
pel each industrial establishment to put to full use all the “reserve fimds” 
—extra tools, partially used equipment, and plant space. To accelerate 
control over management’s observance of these measures each plant must 
report all its unused or partly used equipment and factory space. Many 
factory managements “conceal” their “reserve funds” simply by not re- 
porting them m toto This “concealing” indeed could not take place unless 
it were the result of an “informal” agreement between several key adminis- 
trative persons, including some “junior commanders of production. ” 

The same is true for informally agreed-upon reduction of the quality 
of manufactured goods and for deliberately magnifying production costs. 

The latter practice is particularly interesting. It is tied with, or derived 
from, incessant official pressure to increase labor productivity by cur- 
tailing costs of production This curtailment entails a rational utilization 
of equipment, fuel, and electrical power, an application of the best tech- 
nological processes, the most effective distribution of manpower, a “so- 
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cialistically correct” wage policy, and reduction of spoilage in production. 
Each factory management is expected not only to work out an annual plan 
for the reduction of production costs but also to surpass its commitments, 
to ^‘overfulfil!” the plan. However, a closely knit informal bureaucratic 
organization can make a parody of the planned curtailment of production 
costs It is not an isolated practice for factory administrations to “over- 
fulfil!” their cost-reduction plans by entering adroitly blown-up costs into 
the annual plan. Thus it happens that individual plants report an overful- 
filled cost- reduction plan without actually raising their labor productivity. 
Deliberate exaggeration of appraised annual production costs could not be 
normally effected without close collaboration between a whole array of 
line and staff managers at different factory levels. It presupposes a co- 
operation of, and solidarity between, the key line managers (including the 
director and chief engmeers), and the chiefs of the planning, technical, 
bookkeeping, financial, supply, and sales departments or bureaus It also 
presupposes either tacit co-operation or negligence on the part of the 
Glavk liaison officials. 

It IS not only in its relation to higher authorities that the factory bu- 
reaucracy manifests signs of informal solidarity. Also in management- 
labor relations it tends to emerge as a primary group held together 
community of sentiment The factory rank and file has two instruments 
whereby it may influence management, and therefore, “meddle” in mana- 
gerial affairs. In the first place, through the channels of public and volun- 
tary control it has an access to various phases of administrative work, 
although via the route of “checking” rather than “decision making ” In 
the second place, the workers are encouraged to “make inventions” rais- 
ing labor productivity. These “inventions” may make the sweepmg of a 
factory floor more efficient, or make a technological process more ra- 
tional. Worker^s “mventions” must be studied by factory experts and if 
found advantageous must be put into practice From the point of view of 
bureaucracy, they are often an extra headache and a challenge to its pre- 
rogatives. They serve as a vehicle whereby the learned experts are chal- 
lenged by busybody laymen They give additional work to mdividual ex- 
perts entrusted with checking and implementing new inventions. Finally, 
they tend to weaken well- entrenched production routines. 

For these reasons it is no surprise that the wrath of Party quarters is 
frequently addressed at the bureaucratic suppression of workers' “inven- 
tions. ” In 1949 the journal NovyI mir carried a documented story about 
the run-around received by a worker- inventor at the hands of dignified 
experts and commanders of production, Henrikh Bortkevich, a lathe 
operator in the Sverdlov plant (Leningrad) which manufactures machine 
tools and which is considered a model factory in efficiency and reliability, 
worked out a series of related devices, which, if applied would accelerate 
the rotation of lathes The chief engineer commended Bortkevich's inven- 
tive ambition but asked him to submit his devices to a subordinate engineer 
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The latter instead of ‘^receiving^’ the invention for testing tried to con- 
vince Bortkevich that his inventive efforts were futile. Not discouraged 
so easily, the worker-inventor presented his devices to the shop chief 
who somehow could not get interested in the whole problem In the mean- 
time the chief technologist heard about Bortkevich's invention and hastened 
to invite him to his home but only to impress on him the ^'theoretical" 
infeasibilities inherent in his devices. The chief of the technical depart- 
ment, the logical person to take up workers' inventions, managed not to 
hear at all about Bortkevich's devices. To make the long story short, it 
was Bortkevich's perseverance and stubbornness which finally led to the 
application of his mvention. But undoubtedly the run-around accorded 
him by the experts is indicative of an informal unity of bureaucracy. 
Bortkevich's story points at an informal bureaucratic organization, which 
IS set in motion whenever an opportunity presents itself, and which surrep- 
titiously challei^es the blueprint provisions devised to prevent the com- 
manders of production from forming a fully integrated social group through 
self-devised processes. 

These types of deviationism should not be mtepreted as a deliberate 
struggle against socialism on the part of Soviet bureaucracy They mean, 
at most, a spontaneous search by managerial intelligentsia for a modus 
Vivendi 9<rithin the socialist orbit. This search, in turn, is a part of the 
fluid process of social adjustment which necessitates special channels 
not provided by the socialist system. 
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n. THE KOLKBOZ 


Soviet society, according to its Marxian architects, is presently in the 
stage of development called ^'socialism’’ which, theoretically, is to be 
succeeded by '^commimism. ’’ Socialism is identified as a ^Tower'^ form 
of communism, or the latter is identified as a ‘"higher” form of socialism. 
The claim that Soviet society has reached socialism does not imply that 
all Its orgamzational components have attained the same grade of develop- 
ment. These components are subdivided into two basic categories: those 
which are identified as mtegral parts of “advanced” or “consistent” so- 
cialism, and those which are implicitly identified as “inconsistent” con- 
stituents of the socialist system. The former express a higher, and the 
latter a lower, attainment m the scale of socialist (“precommunist”) 
development. 

The factory and the kolhoz provide typical examples of organizations 
epitomizing the two different levels within the present-day socialist sys- 
tem. The former is a “consistent” socialist organization, whereas the 
latter is, in several respects, an “inconsistent” socialist unit. The factory 
has become a component of the socialist orbit through full expropriation 
of industrialists and nationalization of industrial resources. The kolkhoz 
has entered the socialist orbit through the co-operative movement. It 
should be noted, however, that there have been three principal types of 
kolkhozy: agricultural communes, artels, and associations for joint culti- 
vation of land (TOZ's).2 

The agricultural commune, representing a “higher form of kolkhoz 
movement, ” is based on the principles of full socialization of land, means 
of production, and labor. It excludes private property of any kind. The 
artel differs from the commune m several respects. In the artel land 
is socialized, yet parts of it are allocated to individual kolkhoz house- 
holds for private use; (b) the means of production belong either to the 
state or to the co-operative association or to mdividual kolkhoz members; 
(c) labor is not fully socialized inasmuch as individual kolkhozniki work 
m their “private” plots of land along with the main work on co-operative 
land; and (d) private property is granted also in the form of ownership of 
dwelling places and personal belongings. ^ The TOZ, representing “the 
simplest form of co-operation, ” is based on the principle of collective 
work but not on socialization of the means of production. 

During the first few years of the Soviet regime, communes were the 
most numerous kolkhozy, although they never assumed the proportions of 
a mass movement. 4 At that time, however, the Communist Party favored 
and encouraged equally the creation of both communes and TOZ^s. ^ Dur- 
ing the NEP period commimes were reorganized to allow for an establish- 
ment of artel-type share investments, 6 while TOZ's began gradually to 
socialize their means of production; thus, both these organizations came 
closer to the internal structuring of artels. On March 16, 1927, the govern- 
ment decided to place special emphasis on the development of TOZ^s. By 
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1929 the latter represented 70, 2 percent of the total number of kolkhozy, 
and artels represented 33. 6 percent and communes 6. 2 percent, On 
January 5, 1930, however, the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
decided that TOZ’s should no longer be the principal organizations of co- 
operative agriculture and that the artel should become ''the chief form of 
the collective-farm movement at the given stage. In 1932, with mass 
collectivization virtually completed, artels represented 95 9 percent of 
the total number of kollAozy, whereas TOZ's represented 2. 1 percent 
and communes 2 percent. ^ 

TOZ's and communes were abandoned for very different reasons: the 
former were found madequately socialistic, whereas the latter were con- 
sidered too socialistic for the given stage of development of Soviet peas- 
antry and Soviet society in general. Accordingly, TOZ’s were regarded 
as outdated, whereas communes were proclaimed the organizations of the 
future: 

The future communes [Stalin informed the Seventeenth Party 
Congress] will rise out of developed and prosperous artels. 

The future agricultural commune will arise when the fields 
and farms of the artel are replete with grain, with cattle, 
with poultry, with vegetables, and all other produce; when 
the artels have mechanized laundries, modern dining rooms, 
mechanized bakeries, etc. ; when the collective farmer sees 
that It IS more to his advantage to receive his meat and milk 
from the collective farm’s meat and dairy department than to 
keep his own cow and small livestock. . . The future commune 
will arise on the basis of a more developed techniqae and of a 
more developed artel, on the basis of an abundance of prod- 
ucts. 10 

The remaining few communes were practically transformed into artels by 
the government orders of June 15 and 20, 1934, that every commune mem- 
ber be allowed to hold in private possession a cow and some small live- 
stock and poultry. At the present time, TOZ’s and communes are al- 
most nonexistent, and the artel has become synonymous with the kolkhoz 

' 'KOLKHOZ DEMOCRACY” 

The agricultural artel is a co-operative association based on the prin- 
ciples of elective management, internal "democracy,” and indirect sub- 
ordmationto state authorities. Accordingly, it is basically different from 
the factory, which, as has been shown, is based on the principles of mono- 
cratic and nonelective management, internal "absolutism” of the director, 
and direct subordination to state authorities. The basic principles of artel 
organization would imply that, in comparison with the factory, power is 
more widely shared in the kolkhoz and that it enjoys a more pronounced 
degree of independence. The degree to which this implication is true will 
become clear as we proceed. 
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Soviet Interpretation 

The principles of co-operative management and internal '^democracy'’ 
are closely interwoven and should be treated as such. The highest internal 
authority of the kolkhoz, according to the Model Charter of the Agricul- 
tural Artels, which is considered ‘"the highest law regulating the creation 
of a new rural community, ’’12 is the general meeting of kolkhoz members 
consisting of all its working members over sixteen years of age The gen- 
eral meeting, according to the kolkhoz charter, elects the chairman of 
the association, the managing board, and the auditing commission, admits 
new members or expels members who have failed to adhere to the rules 
of internal kolkhoz order; prepares the annual estimates of income and 
expenditures; establishes the annual production plan, the financial plan, 
and the plan of capital construction; concludes the annual agreement with 
the MTS; decides upon norms of output and ratings of various kolkhoz 
jobs; defines the rules of internal order; and determines the size of vari- 
ous funds. It also concludes all agreements with organizations outside the 
kolkhoz Its approval is needed for loan requests from the State or 
Agricultural Banks, and for employment of '‘hired labor” on kolkhoz 
work. 14 All these problems are “decided upon” at meetings in which at 
least one-half of the members must be present. In some cases, as for 
example m the expulsion of insubordinate kolkhozniki from the association, 
the presence of at least two-thirds of the members is required. 

The general meeting, which assembles once or twice a month, elects 
its executive committee, whose size varies from five to nme persons, 
depending on the size of the association. This committee constitutes the 
continually functioning managing board of the kolkhoz and is entrusted with 
directing the co-operative’s production and attending to the daily busmess 
routines Its principal raison d’gtre is to serve as a vehicle through which 
the decisions of the general meetmg are carried mto effect. Because of 
the complexity of kolkhoz work, the managing board carries out many of 
its functions through a staff of appointed managerial and auxiliary per- 
sonnel. It appoints, for example, the brigadiers of agricultural and spe- 
cialized brigades, chiefs of livestock farms and various other branches 
of the collective enterprise, accounting officials, etc. One of its mam 
functions is to undertake systematic measures to fulfill the annual pro- 
duction plan. It determmes the composition of permanent brigades and 
zven’ia (small groups withm brigades), prepares and submits to the gen- 
eral meeting norms of output and piecework rates for various work as- 
signments, organizes so-called socialist competition, controls the work 
of brigades, and imposes penalties on violators of labor discipline. 15 

The chairman of the managing board is simultaneously the chairman 
of the kolkhoz. He represents the artel in its outside dealings, controls 
and directs the work of the managmg board, schedules the general meet- 
ings of the kolkhoz members, selects the nonelective kolkhoz officials, 
and directs financial activities in accordance with the charter and the de- 
cisions of the general meeting. 
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The general meeting of the koUdiozniki elects the auditing commission, 
an ‘'organ of public control m kolkhozy,” which audits kolkhoz books at 
regular intervals and reports its fmdmgs to the general meeting. . 

The supreme authority of the general meeting is best indicated by the 
fact that it may express its lack of confidence in the chairman and manage- 
ment whenever it feels that they do not pursue commonly accepted poli- 
cies. Thereupon he must resign, a new chairman is elected, and new man- 
agerial personnel appointed. 

The foregomg description of “kolkhoz democracy"’ is actually a sum- 
mation of the official Soviet views on the system of artel “self-govern- 
ment” and active participation of kolkhozniki m the management of their 
co-operative associations. The Soviet authorities recognize that some vi- 
tal tenets of “kolkoz democracy, ” as officially defined, are not fully im- 
plemented in many kolkhozy, usually referred to as backward (otstaiushchil) 
artels. Deviations from “kolkhozy democracy, ” however, are also engi- 
neered by the economic policies of the central authorities. 

The question which interests us now is the degree to wych ttt# t^elal 
definition of “kolkhoz democracy"’ corresponds with the actual operations, 
whether the kolkhoz charter gives an accurate picture of its functioning as 
a socio-economic unit and as a local network of power relations. 

Governmental Guidance and Control 

Despite the aforementioned attributes of its self-government, the kol- 
khoz is not an essentially independent entity and its "’democracy’" is sub- 
ject to extensive limitations. The kolkhoz, like the factory, is subject to 
the unified state economic plan, unified over-all state administration, and 
the unified over-all state-control system. In this respect, the difference 
between the co-operative association and the state enterprise is one of 
degree rather than of kind The state rules both the factory and the kolkhoz; 
the difference is that whereas the state management of the factory is di- 
rect, that of the kolkhoz is indirect The state, as the Soviet jurists put 
it, manages the factory and “guides” the kolkhoz. Needless to say, the 
scope and intensity of state guidance stands in an inverse relationship to 
the scope and intensity of “kolkhoz democracy”: the more extensive the 
state guidance, the narrower the orbit of “kolkhoz democracy. ” 

What does state “guidance” of the kolkhoz mean? In the first place, 
neither the general meeting of the kolkhoz members nor the artel adminis- 
tration can pass any decisions which are not in full agreement with the 
existmg laws, economic plans, noncodified socialist imperatives, and the 
stipulations of the Model Charter of the Agricultural Artels passed by the 
Party and the government on February 17, 1935. It has been mentioned 
above, for example, that the general meeting of the kolkhoz members de- 
termmes the annual production plan; actually, it rubber stamps the pro- 
duction plan drawn for it by the district fraion) Soviet authorities on the 
basis of the imified state economic plan. The general meeting has no legal 
right to reject the production plan drawn by the district government au- 
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thorities. Furthermore, the distribution of kobdioz produce and the de- 
livery of a part of it to the state are specified and standardized by govern- 
ment authorities. 

To take another example, the general meeting of kolkhoz members has 
the legal right to expel a kolkhoznik from the association — but only under 
one condition: namely, if this expulsion has been approved by the raion 
Soviet authorities. It is also pertinent to note that, accordmg to the kol- 
khoz charter, the general meeting of the kolkhozniki may '^elecU’ only 
those persons to the auditing commission who are acceptable to the raion 
Soviet authorities. 

The ''guidance'’ and control of the kolkhoz by Soviet authorities (that is, 
by the state) is effected through the following institutions: 

1. The village Soviet (seTspyet) is legally empowered to participate m 
"the operative guidance of kolkhozy. ** It has the right to read the minutes 
of kolkhoz meetings and to request the elimination of unlawful decisions. 

The chairman of the village Soviet exercises control over the fulfillment 
of the production plan by individual kolkhozy and over the adherence to the 
rules contained in the kolkhoz charter. 19 It should be noted that the func- 
tions of village Soviets— which often have jurisdiction over smaller terri- 
tory than the kolkhoz (i. e. , a kolkhoz may have more than one village 
Soviet)— are primarily "mass control" and social mobilization. They do 
not serve as agencies through which government decisions are channeled 
to kolkhozy. "Mass control" of sel'sovety is expressed through special 
aktivs and "groups of deputies, " organized in each working unit of the 
kolkhoz. Their function is to "assist" the kolkhozy in organizing their work, 
increasing labor productivity, and in unveiling deficiencies ^0 

2 The executive committee of the raion Soviet (the raiispolkom ) pro- 
vides the main link between the kolkhoz and the government. It approves 
the kolkhoz charter, decides upon the expulsion of individual kolkhozniki 
from the association, names the kolkhoz members to be "elected" to the 
auditing commission, reviews the annual kolkhoz estimates of income and 
expenditures, and approves the contracts signed by the kolkhozy and MTS's 
Government plans for agricultural production and all other official meas- 
ures relevant to co-operative agriculture are channeled into the kolkhozy 
through the raiispolkom . The latter is fully empowered to annul all deci- 
sions of both the general meeting of the kolkhozniki and the kolkhoz manage- 
ment which it considers unlawful. It exercises control over the compliance 
of kolkhoz management with the regulations contained in the charter 

3. The agricultural section of the district Soviet (raizo ) — representing 
the Ministry of Agriculture in the federal government— is the agency through 
which the Soviet government exercises its determining influence on the 
plannmg end of kolkhoz activities and on the selection of personnel possess- 
ing sufficient skill to perform the technical functions of the administration. 
These sections are authorized to decide upon crop rotations and seasonal 
use of kolkhoz land in general They "assist" kolkhozy in drawing up the 
production and work plans. They also give technical '^advice^^ as to the 
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organization of socialist competition, the determination of production 
quotas for various crops and work rates, and the classification of the kol- 
khozniki into nine categories, depending on their individual skill and the 
quantity and quality of work that their assignments require. All electrical 
facilities in the kolkhoz are directly managed by the district agricultural 
section 22 

The chief agronomist of each raizo , theoretically subordinated to the 
district Soviet, an elected body, is actually a link in the highly centralized 
Agronomic Service: he is an appointed official receiving his orders from 
the Ministry of Agriculture through various intermediary offices operat- 
ing at higher administrative -territorial levels. He, in turn, conducts his 
work in kolkhozy indirectly through MTS chief agronomists or directly in 
the areas not having an MTS. The apparatus of Agronomic Service per- 
forms a number of vital functions in kolkhozy. They exercise expert con- 
trol over the implementation of state sowing plans. They press the artels 
to carry out prompt delivery of predetermmed quantities of produce to the 
state and to reimburse the MTS’s for their work. They give daily assis- 
tance to kolkhozy in all production and administration matters; they are 
particularly concerned with '^correct” formulation of production plans as 
well as the plans for a systematic increase of public property. The person- 
nel of Agronomic Service bears chief responsibility for crop rotation, the 
application of scientific agronomic measures, and the development of 
mechanization. Finally, they figure prominently in the organization of 
^'agricultural propaganda” designed to improve the technical knowledge 
of kolkhozniki. The latter is conducted through the organization of "study 
circles,” lecturing, "production conferences,” and "agricultural expo- 
sitions. ”23 

4 The Machine-Tractor Station (MTS) is being gradually consolidated 
as an important instrument through which the central government authori- 
ties "guide” the internal management of mdividual kolkhozy. It is a re- 
pository of heavy agricultural equipment by which kolkhozy are serviced, 
and it performs a defmite part in the over-all kolkhoz work. Its functions 
are, however, much broader than its direct participation in various pro- 
duction processes. According to Article 6 of the model contract, which is 
concluded annually by the kolkhoz and the MTS, the latter is empowered to 
give "continual help” and counsel to the kolkhoz in its organization and 
economic activities; it helps the kolkhoz to draw its annual production plans, 
to prepare estimates of income and expenditures, to apply the most ad- 
vantageous crop rotation, to organize work and distribute income, and to 
train skilled kolkhozniki.^^ This shows that many fimctions of the MTS in 
kolkhozy overlap with those assigned to the district agricultural section. 
This is the result partly of the well-established Soviet practice of adminis- 
trative duplication for the benefit of strengthened control (checks and bal- 
ances), and partly of the gradual transfer of expert agricultural personnel 
from administrative bodies to production units It should be borne m mmd, 
however, that the district Soviet authorities are the Imk connectmg the de- 
cision-making state authorities with both the kolkhozy and the MTS’s. 
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5. The District Procurator does not participate in the shaping of mana- 
gerial and productive activities of the kolkhoz; yet his office is one of the 
most efficient instruments of state control over all kolkhoz activities. He 
operates independently of any other Soviet agency and his office is staffed 
with personnel specifically trained in the techniques of control. The office 
of the District Procurator watches over the adherence of kolkhoz manage- 
ment to the rules contained in the charter and the compliance of individual 
kolkhozniki with government decisions bear mg on agriculture. It safeguards 
the socialized property in the kolkhoz and sees that kolkhoz produce is de- 
livered to the government in prescribed quantities. 25 

6. The Council of Kolkhoz Affairs, a highly centralized organization 
subordinated directly to the federal Council of Ministers, was organized 
by a joint government and Party decision on September 19, 1946.26 This 
office has been empowered to co-ordinate government efforts to consoli- 
date kolkhozy as parts of the socialist economy. It has been created pri- 
marily to check the rising tide of illegal activities in co-operative agri- 
culture The same decision which created this office enumerated several 
typical illegal activities which became commonplace in the rural communi- 
ty during and immediately after the last war. 27 Prominent among these 
unlawful activities were extensions of private plots of land at the expense 
of kolkhoz property, abuses of kolkhoz funds by kolkhoz chairmen, district 
Party committee secretaries, chairmen of raion Soviets, and MTS direct- 
ors, substitution of equal payments for remuneration of labor based on 
piecework, and failures of kolkhoz chairmen to call general meetings of 
kolkhozniki at regular intervals. 28 The council issues orders which are 
mandatory for central and local authorities and are designed to eliminate 
the violations against the established order in kolkhozy and the decisions 
pertaining to agricultural production. It is the supreme guardian over state 
interests in the kolkhoz, and it operates through special inspectors who 
are attached to republic governments and local Soviets, but are fully in- 
dependent of them. These inspectors may establish their surveillance over 
any kolkhoz; and whenever violations of the law are unveiled, they may re- 
quest the local Soviets, MTS, and kolkhoz authorities to apply corrective 
measures, or they may undertake legal action against the offenders 29 it 
IS significant that all the strategic positions in the council are entrusted to 
the members of the Central Committee of the Communist Party: its chair- 
man IS A. A. Andreev, member of the Politburo; vice-chairmen are V. M. 
Andrianov, member of the Orgburo, and N. S. Patolichev, secretary of 
the Central Committee; the secretary is G V. Perov, member of the 
Party Control Commission 20 

It IS clear from the foregoing description of the scope and nature of the 
participation of various state agencies in the administration and control of 
the kolkhoz that the independence of the latter, as well as its much-publi- 
cized democracy, is hardly more than a myth. Kolkhoz management has 
but little more ^ facto power than factory management: both of them are 
channels through which government plans and decisions are transmitted 
to the producers, and both of them are the guardians of these plans and 
decisions. 
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There is, however, an important difference between the factory direct- 
or and the kolkhoz chairman. The former is a bureaucrat and is legally 
subordinated exclusively to the higher echelons in the management p3u*a- 
mid (trust, Glavk). The latter is an elected official and is legally subor- 
dinated exclusively to the kolkhoz members. In other words, whereas the 
factory director and his staff are subject only to vertical government sub- 
ordination, the kolkhoz chairman is subordmated to horizontal nongovern- 
ment control The difference between these two types of subordination is 
not, however, as drastic as it may appear. Kolkhoz management is re- 
sponsible to the artel members for its fulfillment of government decisions. 
In the kolkhoz, as in the factory, it is the government which determines 
the production plan. Kolkhoz management and factory management are 
only two different methods whereby the central authorities implement the 
integrated economic plan and control all production in the country. 

The Soviet authorities consider, mostly by implication, kolkhoz man- 
agement inferior in many respects to factory management. In the kolkhoz, 
for example, the state shares some of its power with the general meeting 
of the kolkhozniki which may, and often does, replace the chairman be- 
fore his term has expired. The chairman is placed in an awkward adminis- 
trative position since his responsibilities to the state and to the kolkhoz- 
niki are often conflicting The delivery of kolkhoz produce to the state in 
planned quantities is the yardstick by which the government measures the 
efficiency and loyalty of kolkhoz management The kolkhoz members, on 
the other hand, are inclined to judge the management in terms of its loy- 
alty to the local interests of the association. The government has been 
aware of the divided loyalty of kolkhoz management and has continually 
tried to establish full dominance of state interests. The trend has been 
toward crippling the power of the kolkhoz meeting and toward strengthen- 
ing and expanding the channels of direct state interference with the co- 
operative associations. The creation of the Council of Kolkhoz Affairs has 
marked a radical step forward m this direction. At the same time the 
jurisdiction of the raion Soviet authorities and MTS’s over kolkhozy has 
been widened and elaborated. 

The question which may be now raised is why did the Party and the 
government choose elective management for kolkhozy, despite their ad- 
mission that it IS not the most efficient instrument for the consolidation of 
state authority in the rural community and that the factory-type edinon - 
achalie and indisputable vertical control would be more advantageous for 
the strengthening of government control of agriculture The architects of 
Soviet society do not hide the fact that co-operative management of the 
kolkhoz is transitional, thouglf they do not mtimate that the factory-type 
management and exclusive state control would be the logical substitutes for 
it. At the present stage of socialist development, co-operative management 
IS considered the most expedient medium for the re-education of peasant 
masses in the spirit of socialist ownership and concentrated state authori- 
ty. Says one Soviet writer- 
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The attraction of the kolkhozniki to the management of co- 
operative associations is dictated by the need for education of 
kolkhoz members in the spirit of collectivism, for their trans- 
formation into true workers of socialist society. By entering 
a kolkhoz the peasant cannot at once become a socialist, he 
cannot immediately discard his individualistic psychology, with 
its old habits and traditions which grew out of the centuries-old 
system of small production . . . Some time is needed to over- 
come the survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of kol- 
khoz peasantry. The kolkhoz is a historically necessary form 
of production, which serves as a tool for the re-education of 
kolkhoz peasantry in the spirit of socialism, and for weedmg 
out all the survivals from the past from their consciousness. 

The more actively a kolkhoznik participates in the social econ- 
omy of the association and in the building of a new, collective 
life, the more successfully and actively will be effected the 
re-education of the kolkhozniki on a socialist basis. 32 

Accordingly, ' 'kolkhoz democracy ’’ is more an educational system than 
a real expression of power vested in the agricultural co-operatives. It has 
been devised, among other things, to make state interference in every 
phase of kolkhoz life as inconspicuous as possible Many essential "func- 
tions’ ' performed by the general meeting of the kolkhozniki or by kolkhoz 
management — such as drawing the annual production plan, determining 
the quotas of production for various crops, and concluding the annual con- 
tract with MTS— are scarcely more than ceremonious pledges by the kol- 
khoz peasantry to work toward the fulfillment of their assignment in the 
over -all economic plan and to carry out their work in the manner pre- 
scribed by the government. 

Kolkhoz Party Organization 

Interference with "kolkhoz democracy^’ comes not only from the Soviet 
authorities; it also comes from the Commimist Party. Party work in the 
rural community is regulated by the Agricultural Departments of regional 
Party committees ( obkom ). and is actually organized and supervised, lower 
in the hierarchy, by the district Party committee (raikom ) The raikom 
controls the work of all organizations engaged in socialist agriculture (So- 
viet authorities, MTS, kolkhoz, etc.), organizes seminars for indoctrina- 
tion of rural Party leaders, provides authoritative interpretations of the 
decisions passed by higher authorities, makes the plans for agitation and 
propaganda in the village, recruits new Party members and candidates, 
and organizes campaigns for placing the "right people” in the responsible 
positions in the koUdiozy Subordinated directly to the raikom are the pri- 
mary Party organizations in the individual kolkhozy 

The Bolshevik Party has until recently drawn only a mmor fraction of 
its total membership from the rural community. In 1939 there were only 
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12,000 kolkhoz Party organizations, which means that approximately 95 
percent of the kolkhozy did not have a primary Party organization. 33 Only 
9 percent of the total Communist membership was drawn from kolkhozy, 
which, according to the census of 1939, contained 44. 6 percent of the to- 
tal Soviet population. 34 Since World War H, Party work in the country- 
side has been very intensive. Accordmg to Andreev, durmg the last ten 
years the number of kolkhozniki Communists has been doubled, and the 
number of Party organizations in kolkhozy has been tripled. 35 During the 
second half of 1949, BoPshevik carried two articles which throw some 
light on the development and activities of primary Party organizations m 
the Khar’kov Region (the Ukrainian S. S. R.) and the Altai Territory 
(R.S. F.S.R. ) respectively 36 

In the IQiar'kov Region there were 689 kolkhoz Party organizations in 
1939 and by April 1949 their number had grown to 1,450 with a total mem- 
bership of 9,752 Of the total number of organizations 159 consisted of 
fifteen to twenty members, 663 organizations of six to ten Communists, 
and the remainder of three to five Communists The increase of Party 
membership was effected through the return of soldiers who became 
Party members while in the armed forces, transfer to villages of Com- 
munists from towns and rural district centers, and direct recruitment of 
new members from among the kolkhozniki In some districts of the Khar’- 
kov Region (for example, the Volensk District) every kolkhoz has a pri- 
mary Party organization. 

In the Altai Territory 2,300 kolkhozy, or approximately 60 percent of 
all kolkhozy in the territory, have primary Party organizations The re- 
mainder of the artels have Party- Komsomol groups or Komsomol organ- 
izations 

If these two areas indicate the general trend of the expansion and con- 
solidation of Commimist organizations in the rural community — and there 
are no reasons to believe that they do not — it is clear that the functioning 
of '^kolkhoz democracy’^ cannot be xmderstood without considermg the 
organized work of kol^oz Communists. 

There are, to be sure, various t 3 rpes of Party organizations in the kol- 
khozy, depending on the number of Communist members. If there are no 
Communists in the kolkhoz the Party work is entrusted to the Young Com- 
munist League ( Komsomol) , which exists in almost every co-operative 
association. 37 jf there are less than three Party members special Party- 
Komsomol groups are established under the guidance of Party organizers 
appointed to the raikom Primary Party organizations are founded in kol- 
khozy which have not less than three Party members If the Khar'kov re- 
gion IS taken as typical, it would seem that 89 percent of the kolkhoz pri- 
mary Party organizations have less than ten members, and that on the 
average each kolkhoz primary Party organization has six to seven mem- 
bers 38 Individual kolkhoz brigades which have not less than three Com- 
munists may organize so-called Party groups. They enjoy organizational 
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independence within the limits granted to them by their primary organ- 
izations. 

To illustrate what the central Party authorities expect the primary 
Party organizations to do m kolkhozy the following two descriptions car- 
ried by BoTshevik may be quoted m extensp, one of them showing how a 
Party organization should work and the second how it shoud not: 

A The Primary Party Organization of the Kolkhoz ^^ UPianov , 

Krasnokutsk District , Khar^kov Region : 

The primary Party organization of kolkhoz '^UlHanov^’ con- 
sists of eleven Communists. All of them occupy strategic places 
in social production (chairman, brigade leader, manager of the 
kolkhoz brickyard; other Communists work in the brigades). The 
Communists serve as examples in work and are organizers of 
well-timed and highly skilled execution of all agricultural work. 

For a while the fourth agricultural brigade lagged behind the 
other brigades: its personnel was distributed incorrectly. The 
Party organization recommended to the kolkhoz management 
to appoint Comrade Progonnog to be the brigade leader. The 
Communists rallied the kolkhoz aktiv around the Party, strength- 
ened work discipline, and organized socialist competition. The 
result was that within a short period the brigade became an ad- 
vanced organization. 

The Party organization of kolkhoz ^TPianov^^ holds Party 
meetings regularly: these meetings focus their attention on the 
discussion of Party and government decisions relevant to the 
development of agriculture, problems of the organization of 
work and socialist competition, measures for the mtroduction 
of advanced methods of agricultural technology, problems of 
political work among the kolkhozniki, political studies of Com- 
munists, fulfillment of Party assignments, etc. The Party or- 
ganization manages extensive educational work among the kol- 
khozniki, explains to them the most important Party and gov- 
ernment decisions and current political events. The result is 
a constant growth of political and cultural horizon of the kol- 
khozniki. Strict work discipline has been established in the kol- 
khoz. The Communists have rallied around themselves the aktiv 
and all kolkhozniki. The kolkhoz is now one of the most advanced 
co-operative associations in the district. It has conquered the 
entire arable land and collects from its fields high yields. The 
value of the workday has grown. There are hundreds of similar 
Party organizations in the Khar'kov Region. 39 

The Primary Party Organization of Kolkhoz *^ The fourteenth 
Party Congress , Krupiansk District , Khar^kov Region : 


How neglected in some Party organizations is the inner-Party 
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and mass political work, and whereto this negligence leads, is 
shown by kolkhoz '‘The Fourteenth Party Congress, Krupiansk 
rjaipn . A number of Communists of this organization do not ful- 
fill their obligations. Party meetmgs are either held infrequent- 
ly or conducted on a low ideological plane. Mass political work 
among the kolkhozniki is poorly organized, speeches and reports 
are seldom given, and socialist competition between brigades 
zven^ia [parts of brigades] is not developed. The Party organ- 
ization did not gather around itself the kolkhoz aktiv and did not 
attract the village intelligentsia to public life. The Commxmists 
have not imdertaken any systematic work for raising their politi- 
cal-ideological standards. Moreover, individual kolkhozniki have 
ceased to read newspapers. Kolkhoz "The Fourteenth Party 
Congress’’ is a backward r otstaiushchii] kolkhoz. In 1948 its 
harvest was low. Responsible for this were the primary Party 
organization and the ibrup’ansk raikom . which have allowed such 
negligence in Party and political work to take place. 40 

Although these two citations do not give a full picture of Party work m 
the kolkhoz, they indicate that it is of large magnitude. The kolkhoz pri- 
mary Party organization sees that the "right people” (not necessarily 
Communist members) are elected to the strategic places of artel manage- 
ment; it IS the organizing and supervising force behind all the cultural 
activities of the association (lecturing, Communist agitation, etc.); it is 
the mobilizing force m socialist competition and high-yield campaigns; it 
IS an authoritative interpreter of Party and government decisions, and it 
is an agency of continual and direct control over the entire work of kol- 
khoz management. In order to carry out this compound assignment fully 
and efficiently the primary Party organization makes systematic efforts 
to extend its influence over as many kolkhoz members as possible. It 
concentrates, first of all, on marshaling a number of "non-Party Bol- 
sheviks, ” who form the kolkhoz aktiv . and serve as an instrument through 
which the Party organization establishes itself as an unquestionable force 
behind kolkhoz management*. Around the aktiv are gathered passive colla- 
borators — the persons on whom the Party can rely in voting its proposals 
through the general meeting of the kolkhozniki. The comparatively inde- 
pendent Komsomol organization is another pillar on which Party domina- 
tion in the kolkhoz rests. The Communist youth plays an important com- 
plementary role in "cultural activities,” m engineering socialist compe- 
tition, and, in general, in taking an active part in current campaigns 
carried out under Party auspices. The meetmgs of the primary Party 
organization are secret or public. Only the Party members may partici- 
pate in secret meetings, at which matters of strategic importance are dis- 
cussed Public meetings, which normally take the form of rallies, are 
open to all kolkhoz members 41 

The central figure in the primary Party orgamzation is its secretary, 
usually appointed by the raikom from the ranks of experienced and tested 
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Party organizers. He is, in effect, the political commissar of the kolkhoz, 
and the highest authority in the association in matters of the interpreta- 
tion of Party and government decisions Whereas the kolkhoz chairman 
cannot discharge the Party secretary, the latter has sufficient power in 
his possession to engineer the dismissal of any chairman unacceptable to 
kolkhoz Communists 

In terms of the internal distribution of authority, the kolkhoz Party 
organization is dominated by professional Party organizers (partorgi ), 
sent to kolkhozy by district Party quarters, and so-called leading kolkhoz- 
niki: members of the kobdioz administration and brigade leaders. Kolkhoz 
agronomists — members of the intelligentsia — are usually the leading Party 
members and often hold the position of secretary of the primary Party 
organization. All Party as well as Komsomol members are considered 
members of the ‘^leading cadres of the kolkhoz village. 

^ ^ Supplementary^ ^ Party and Government Decisions and the Kolkhoz 

Charter 

The foregoing discussion has indicated that ' 'kolkhoz democracy’^ is 
functionally limited by the fact that government and Party authorities have 
at their disposal a minutely ramified network of channels through which 
their authority is placed in a position to overshadow the power vested by 
the model charter in the elected kolkhoz officialdom. The blueprint organ- 
ization of the artel, as set forth by the kolkhoz charter, does not give a 
true picture of kolkhoz "self-government '' Most of the articles of the 
model charter, particularly those defining power relations and the distri- 
bution of decision making within the kolkhoz, obtain their real signifi- 
cance only when interpreted in terms of supplementary government and 
Party decisions. Although, as a rule, the charter articles bestow upon 
kolkhoz administration a large array of power attributes, the supplemen- 
tary decisions transform these prerogatives into mere rubber-stamping 
of government and Party orders. The limitations on kolkhoz democracy 
by government and Party interference are of three mam types: (1) those 
which impose restrictions on the rights of kolkhozniki to select their offi- 
cials, (2) those which infringe upon the functions entrusted by the charter 
to kolkhoz management; and (3) those which define in more specific terms 
the rights and duties of kolkhozniki. 

The first group of limitations is best exemplified by the right granted 
to the executive committee of the district Soviet, and often assumed by the 
kolkhoz Party organization, to request the removal of kolkhoz chairmen 
whose work and general behavior they do not approve. On the other hand, 
although the charter grants the kolkhoz chairman the right to appoint bri- 
gade leaders and a number of other functionaries, all these may be re- 
moved at the insistence of government and Party quarters The right of 
each kolkhoznik to be elected to the highest position of his artel is being 
gradually limited by the present-day trend to entrust the chairmanship of 
each artel to experts, notably agronomists 
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The second group of limitations — those restricting the decision-making 
prerogatives of kolkhoz officials — is even more extensive. The adminis- 
tration, for example, is guaranteed the right to draw the annual production 
plan Actually , this plan is worked out by MTS and district agricultural 
officials on the basis of production assignments received from government 
authorities and in terms of planning categories stipulated by the govern- 
ment-promulgated model plan. The fine distinction drawn by Soviet jurists 
between the kolkhoz production plan and “planned production assignments^' 
given to kolkhozy by the government becomes a mere juridical fmesse 
ostensibly devised to save, at least in theory, the right of kolkhozy to 
draw their production plans In the same way, the charter grants the kol- 
khoz administration the right to work out crop rotations, although supple- 
mentary government and Party decisions give the same right to district 
agricultural authorities and, recently, to MTS agronomists. The charter 
grants the kolkhoz meetings the right to promulgate the rules of internal 
order — established for the purposes of strengthening work discipline, of 
ensuring correct organization of work and rational utilization of workmg 
time, and of raising labor productivity42 — although actually, in most 
republics, the government authorities have issued model rules of internal 
order as minimum regulations to be applied by each kolkhoz. Similar 
“models" limit the right of kolkhoz administrations to set forth the norms 
of output and work rates, as well as to determme the numerical strength 
of production brigades. 

The third group of limitations emanate from government and Party de- 
cisions and “recommendations" which supplement the charter by intro- 
ducing specific regulations affectmg the duties and prerogatives of kolkhoz 
members individually and as a group. The charter states, for example, that 
all activities in the kolkhoz are carried out by artel members themselves 
and that the fimction of each individual is defined by kolkhoz authorities. Yet 
a minimum of workdays to be effected by each koH^oznik is stipulated by a 
number of successive government and Party decisions. The higher author- 
ities have also prescribed the penalties to be imposed on each individual 
for failure to achieve the stipulated minimum of annual workdays. The 
charter empowers the kolkhoz meeting to expel an individual whose work 
and behavior are considered imsatisfactory by his fellow kolkhozniki; yet 
the government and Party decision of April 19, 1938, rules that no kol- 
khozniki can be expelled from the artel prior to approval by district Soviet 
authorities. 

All this shows that the functional side of the kolkhoz formal organiza- 
tion as stipulated by the model charter does not provide an adequate key 
to an understanding of Soviet rural socialism. “Kolkhoz democracy," 
whose basic attributes receive an untirmg verbal endorsement by official 
quarters, has shrunk to insignificance before the continually expandmg 
network of channels devised to subordinate the coimtryside to an indispu- 
table authority of central government and Party quarters. The function of 
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^‘kolkhoz democracy” is primarily psychological: it is designed to make 
the peasant a willing builder of rural socialism by vesting him with vari- 
ous degrees of formal responsibility and to create favorable conditions 
for the development of habits compatible with collective work. '^Kolkhoz 
democracy” is an all-important force of social mobilization or social 
‘"activism”: it is designed to serve as a medium whereby the peasant is 
made to feel that the building of the rural socialist commxmity is his own 
work and whereby he is consulted in the matters pertaining to the imple- 
mentation of socialist formulas, although not necessarily in shaping them. 
Despite all this, our foregoing discussion has shown that central authori- 
ties do not rely on “kolkhoz democracy” as an actually functioning organ- 
ism for the consolidation of Bolshevik power in the rural community, and 
they curb it by gradually instituting government regulations of every phase 
of kolkhoz activity. 

SOCIAL MOBILITY AND STATUS DIFFERENTIATION 
The Widening of Remuneration Scale 

The blueprint organization of the kolkhoz as defined by the Model Char- 
ter of the Agricultural Artels represents, in Stalinas words, “only a form 
of organization, ” which has been carefully “guarded” by supplementary 
legislation and government ordinances. “The content that is put into this 
form”^^ has varied from time to time. It has been open to changes devised 
by the Bolshevik directors to accelerate the full integration of co-operative 
agriculture into the socialist system. In planning the “qualitative” changes 
within the kolkhoz, the Soviet authorities have selected the state enter- 
prises, particularly the factory, as a model to be followed and eventually 
emulated. We propose now to survey some trends in the social content 
placed within the framework of the kolkhoz. 

“Collectivism,” “co-operation,” “joint work, ” and similar slogans 
brought forth by the social revolution in the Soviet rural community during 
the 1920’s, had the ring of social leveling and social equality in their liter- 
ary sense. In the period during which collectivization was dependent more 
on persuasion than coercion, the government manifested tolerance toward 
egalitarian tendencies. During the early 1920’s the number of consumers 
in each kolkhoz family, and during the late 1920^s the number of working 
members of each family, determined the amount of produce to be received 
with the completion of the harvest ^4 Egalitarianism in remuneration for 
work was paralleled by the general absence of vertical social differentia- 
tion within koUdiozy Egalitarianism, of course, provided no incentives for 
the increase of labor productivity and was duly condemned immediately 
after the program of collectivization was curtailed. One of the most signi- 
ficant trends in the development of the kolkhoz as a socio-economic unit 
during the last two decades has been the gradual differentiation of kolkhoz 
peasantry in terms of hierarchized statuses, professional callings, and 
remunerative categories. 
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In 1930, the first Model Charter of the ^ricultnral Artels recognized 
piecework as the authorized system of remimeration for labor, but neither 
the charter nor the existing legal provisions provided for any guiding prin- 
ciple on the basis of which the new remuneration system should be put 
into effect. Egalitarianism was still in full force, despite the fact that 
the government found it necessary to issue a supplementary explanation to 
the effect that ‘‘the distribution of artel income among the kolkhozniki is 
not to be carried out in terms of persons [per kolkhoz family] but in terms 
of a correct consideration of the number of workdays effected by individ- 
ual artel members. ^’46 

On February 28, 1933, the government approved a decision ruling that 
all types of kolkhoz work be grouped into seven vertical categories in 
accordance with the degree of skill and the amount and intensity of labor 
they require.'^* The main feature of this system was that it entailed dif- 
ferent remimeration for each of the seven categories. For a day of satis- 
factory work a kolkhoz member belonging to category one received credit 
for one-half workday, and each successively higher category received 
credit for an additional quarter workday. At the end of the year each kol- 
khoznik received remuneration in produce and cash equivalent to the total 
number of workdays he had given to the kolkhoz. According to this scale 
of payment, a highly skilled person who belonged to category seven re- 
ceived four times as much remuneration per day of work than an unskilled 
kolkhoz member who belonged to category one. 

The seven- category system was devised with a view toward transforming 
the kolkhoz from an egalitarian organization mto a fully and minutely hier- 
archized social system. Each kolhoznik now acquired a title and a rank 
and each had a defmite place in the professional status ladder. Planned 
inequality, that is, the hierarchical differentiation of kolkhozniki through 
a planned effort, was introduced to provide the necessary groundwork for 
an mcentive system; it favored the persons who worked intensively and 
steadily and who were capable of improving their skills. The new system 
of planned inequality, however, had its functional shortcomings. In the 
first place, the classification of all work assignments mto seven catego- 
ries was entrusted to kolkhoz admmistrations which often modified it to 
suit the egalitarian tendencies. For example, as late as 1946, the kolkhozy 
of the Kazakh S. S. R. did not place any work assignments mto category one, 
whereas in the Tambov region of five hundred classified jobs none belonged 
to category one, and only six or eight to category two.'^S In the second 
place, this system did not provide for a satisfactory differentiation of re- 
muneration within individual categories on the basis of piecework achieve- 
ments for it did not take into consideration the quality m addition to the 
quantity of labor productivity. Accordingly, the government was faced with 
the problem of reorganizing kolkhoz work so as to facilitate the measur- 
ability of the quality of labor productivity of each kolkhoznik. 

This specific problem was mextricably woven into a much broader 
effort to increase labor productivity through a widening of the remunera- 
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tion scale The first and basic problem was to devise more effective 
techniques for application of the piecework system. This was a major 
enterprise calling for several expedients 

In 1940 the government ‘'recommended'' that kolkhozy base the sys- 
tem of remuneration not only on the number (quantity) of achieved work- 
days but also on the results (quality) of labor. The immediate intent of 
this measure was to do away with the recurrent practice of honoring with 
higher remuneration kolkhozniki who worked more but produced less than 
those who worked less but produced more.^^ During subsequent years 
the government passed several decisions which guaranteed supplemen- 
tary payments to those kolkhozniki who fulfilled or overfulfilled their 
production quotas. ^0 The significant feature of supplementary payments 
is that additional remuneration to persons who excel is effected at the 
expense of persons with average and subaverage production. If, for 
example, in a kolkhoz a total of one hundred eighty tons of grain is avail- 
able for distribution among kolkhozniki a part of this quantity is allo- 
cated exclusively for supplementary payments, and the remainder is dis- 
tributed among all kolkhozniki in terms of completed workdays. In 1948 
this method was streamlined by the introduction of the practice that the 
kolkhozniki who overfulfil! the production plan receive for each per- 
centage of overfulfillment an additional one percent credit in workdays, 
whereas the kolkhozniki who do not fulfill the production plan receive one 
percent less remuneration for each percent of nonfulfillment. 51 

Another important step contributing to the widening of the income range 
of kolkhozniki, and, in effect, to the expandmg of the status ladder in the 
rural community, was initiated by the decision of the Council of Ministers 
of April 19, 1948, which replaced the seven- category system by a nine- 
category system. At present a skilled kolkhoznik placed into category 
nine receives five times as much remuneration as an unskilled kolkhoznik 
placed into category one. The same decision ruled that many kolkhoz 
jobs, which had previously been given a higher rating, be placed into 
categories one to three Accordingly, the raising of the income of top cate- 
gories has been paralleled by a reduction of the income of lower cate- 
gories. 

The Experiment with Small Teams (Zven'ia) 

The systematic endeavor on the part of the government to introduce as 
full an application of the piecework system as possible in kolkhozy was 
tantamount to an effort to replace the traditional “collective work" (in 
which the brigades are “the basic units of production") by “industrial 
work, " in which the individual or the small team (zyenp) are the basic 
units. During three postwar years (1947-50), the government and the 
Party promulgated several measures designed to introduce “industrial 
work" in kolkhozy. The most important of these measures was the direc- 
tive issued in February 1947, which “recommended" small-group and 
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individual piecework as the only valid criteria for remuneration of kolkhoz 
members. This was the first serious step m the transition of kolkhoz work 
from brigade co-operation to small-group or individual competition. The 
brigade, consisting on the average of from 35 (in the northwestern regions) 
to 76 (in the Ukrainian S. S. R, ) able-bodied persons engaged in a specific 
branch of kolkhoz work (land cultivation, animal husbandry, etc.), was 
not abolished. Although it continued to be the basic unit in the over -all 
planning and organization of production, the zveno . which consisted on the 
average from 7 to 14 persons, and the individual became the basic units in 
the measurement of labor productivity. 54 Emphasis was given to individ- 
ual piecework, whereas zveno piecework was reserved for agricultural 
works not adapted to an advant^eous recording of the labor achievements 
of each individual kolkhoznik. 

Small-group and individual piecework were effectively introduced in 
only a few kolkhozy. One of its basic prerequisites is a strict division of 
labor, which is much easier to apply in the factory than m the kolkhoz. 
Kolkhoz work fluctuates seasonally and requires several specializations on 
the part of each member. A complex agricultural operation is not as easily 
broken down into its measurable components as a complex industrial opera- 
tion Furthermore, the results of agricultural work may be affected by 
adverse weather conditions and therefore serve as an inadequate criterion 
for the measurement of the amount and intensity of labor put into it. Final- 
ly, since agricultural work lacks the spatial concentration of work in a fac- 
tory, it requires proportionally more technicans to appraise and register 
the results of work. The great difficulty in implementing piecework in co- 
operative agriculture is best indicated by the fact that the Soviet authorities 
were not able to devise a comprehensive system for the appraisal of labor 
productivity on an indivudal and zveno basis. 56 Soviet rural society stiH 
has a long way to go before the Sovietized socialist dictum ‘‘from each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to his work"' is consistently and 
effectively applied. 

Kolkhozy were originally associations characterized by “simple’’ co- 
operation, that is, by joint work without specific division of labor and 
wage scales. Gradually the divison of labor became a basic social feature 
of agricultural artels; the work assignments were classified mto vertical 
categories and kolkhozniki were professionally differentiated. The brigades 
became the basic units of social work. The new trend was dommated by 
“competitive co-operation. ” The members of a brigade co-operated in 
carrying out the assignments of their specific group, while at the same 
time they competed with other similar groups for higher labor productivi- 
ty This competition was originally confined within the framework of indi- 
vidual kolkhozy, but gradually it was placed on an interkolkhoz basis. Al- 
though “competitive co-operation” remained an essential feature of the 
social division of kolkhoz work, the officially sponsored efforts to mtro- 
duce small-group and individual piecework between 1947 and 1950 were 
calculated to transform kolkhozy into associations dominated primarily 
by the element of competition. 
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The Enlarged Kolkhozy 

In one of its less subtle reversals, the Bolshevik hierarchy, after three 
years of intensive experiments with the zveno system of work, came un- 
expectedly to the conclusion that the brigade system provides the most 
effective organization of kolkhoz work, particularly in grain production. 
This was tantamount to a decision that, from the production point of view, 
brigade co-operation could not successfully be replaced by zveno and in- 
dividual competition. The reversal received its first publicity m a Pravda 
editorial of February 19, 1950, which stated: ''The production brigade, 
when correctly organized, is a medium for the most productive applica- 
tion m kolkhozy of MTS industrial techniques and of the means of produc- 
tion of kolkhozy themselves. It also facilitates a full realization of the ad- 
vantages of collective forms of work, which are appropriate for large-scale 
socialist agriculture.” The same editorial continued: "It is necessary to 
state clearly that it is only the production brigade which opens wide possi- 
bilities for the application of large-scale work processes in agriculture 
and which creates all the conditions for a full utilization of the public means 
of production and for agricultural improvement In grain production the 
zven^ia hamper an application of large-scale technological processes, and 
therefore the demand for their widespread distribution is contrary to the 
interests of organizational and economic strengthenmg of kolkhozy. ” 

It may be stated parenthetically that this sudden condemnation of zvenha 
as paramount imits in kolkhoz production caused a great deal of embarass- 
ment to Soviet scholars, who— not anticipating the sudden reversal— gave 
in their studies full "endorsement” to zven^ia as allegedly effective forms 
in the social division of labor and in the increase of labor productivity. 

T. L. Basiuk, in his learned Economics and Organization of Socialist Agri - 
cultural Production , attacked all "enemies” of zven^ia and claimed that 
experience had fully proven their superior qualities. 58 

The new development has been a part of a larger design, unfolded in 
1950, calling for the creation of large kolkhozy through a process of merg- 
ing the artels accupymg contiguous areas. This step has been one of the 
most drastic. social developments in the countryside since the mass col- 
lectivization of the early 'thirties By the middle of 1951, the total number 
of kolkhozy was reduced from 252,000 to 123,000. 59 Instead of "small” 
kolkhozy, the countryside is presently covered by giant collective farms 
In the Kostroma regions, for example, on January 1, 1950, there were 
3,129 artels; during the summer of the same year, 2,956 of these were 
merged mto 849 giant agricultural artels. 59 in the Moscow region, on 
November 1, 1949, there were 6,069 kolkhozy whose number was reduced 
by June 20, 1950, to 1,668. Previously, each kolkhoz consisted, on an 
average of 42 households and 163 hectares of plowland; at present, a kol- 
khoz has an average of 152 households and 713 hectares of plowland. 51 
In the same way, 2,000 kolkhozy of the Lenmgrad region were merged into 
600 large artels; and in the Ryazan ( Riazan ') region 3,925 small kolkhozy 
have been merged into 1, 639 collective fa^rms. 52 According to Bolshevik 
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authorities, the creation of enlarged kolkhozy paves the way for a firmer 
integration of the countryside within the socialist system and for the m- 
crease of labor productivity in agricultural work. 

In the first place, it is alleged that larger farms create the conditions 
conducive to a more efficient utilization of MTS equipment and a more ad- 
vantageous application of crop rotation— the latter may now be applied to 
the units containing larger complexes of land. 

Then, it is officially claimed that larger kolkhozy favor the develop- 
ment of specialized agricultural branches— horticulture, fruit growing, 
cultivation of industrial crops— to a considerably higher degree than do 
small kolkhozy. 

It IS also emphasized that the new giants establish the necessary req- 
uisites for a more rational and effective utilization of manpower: they 
cut down the number of persons in various administrative and service ca- 
pacities, and, accordingly, increase the number of persons placed directly 
on ' 'productive” assignments. In some kolkhozy, the number of white- 
collar kolkhozniki has been reduced by 30 percent. 64 

The new kolkhozy are considered a substantial step forward in the 
avowed Bolshevik efforts to urbanize the rural community: they create 
the conditions for the buildmg of urbanlike economic and cultural centers 
as the pivotal points aroimd which the new, concentrated settlements will 
be built. The plan calls for a resettlement of scattered villages into new 
"agricultural cities” (agrogoroda ) At present, the new kolkhozy consist 
of many villages, hamlets, and "settlement points, ” some of which are as 
much as seven miles apart from each other. The planned concentration of 
kolkhozniki into larger settlements — a project which will take years to 
realize, provided it is not abandoned in the meantime — serves to tighten 
the control over the rural community by both Bolshevik and government 
authorities Experience has shown that in the past khutory — isolated house- 
holds and hamlets — have been the arenas of the most drastic violations of 
kolkhoz socialism. It is significant that at least in some areas the "build- 
mg” of "agricultural cities” does not mean construction of more modern, 
"urbanized” dwellings, but the movement of old peasant houses and auxil- 
iary buildings to a central point. Some illuminating information relevant 
to this problem is contained m a Literaturnaia gazeta correspondent’s in- 
terview with a war widow who, together with all her covillagers, was 
moved to a new, comparatively large settlement. Asked how her village 
was moved she answered: "Very simply. ITl illustrate it by describing the 
movement of my family. One day a group of kolkhozniki took apart my 
house, barn, washhouse, and vegetable hut. The trucks moved everything 
m a few trips to the new settlement, where with the help of kolkhozniki 
each building was reassembled and placed at its proper place. ” 

In contrast to the recently abandoned efforts to set forth the zven’ia as 
the pivotal work group, it is now held that the brigade is not only the in- 
dispensable and central production unit, but also that it must be enlarged 
in order to acquire additional efficiency. The new kolkhozy have created 
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favorable conditions for the establishment of expanded brigades which are 
allocated larger complexes of land and more farm equipment and beasts 
of burden. In many areas, the brigades are now one-and-a-half times 
as large as they were prior to the creation of large kolkhozy. It is also 
emphasized that the new kolkhozy favor the creation of specialized bri- 
gades which work in various branches of "‘subsidiary economy''— such as 
the production of construction material (bricks etc.). 

Finally, it is officially emphasized that the merging of small kolkhozy 
has created “exceptionally favorable conditions [for] the strengthening 
of Party guidance in kolkhozy. It has facilitated a concentration of 
Bolshevik forces in the rural community and thus strengthened the Party's 
over-all position without recruiting new members. 

The future will show whether the enlarged kolkhozy will bring new vic- 
tories for rural socialism and whether they will provide new media for 
increasing agricultural labor productivity In the meantime, it is certain 
that they will enable government and Party authorities to excercise greater 
control over the countryside and to superimpose upon “kolkhoz democracy" 
a network of tighter and more direct state regulations. It is also certain 
that the creation of enlarged kolkhozy is only the beginning of a series of 
structural changes within the kolkhoz village which will take place in the 
near future. It is officially claimed that the enlarged kolkhozy will not 
fully show their superiority over the small kolkhozy before kolkhozniki 
are resettled in concentrated communities, the managerial responsibili- 
ties vested in expert personnel — particularly agronomists— and work re- 
organized to allow for the creation of enlarged brigades. The intelligentsia 
has already begun to assume the commanding positions in kolkhoz pro- 
duction: many kolkhozy are already headed by agronomists. The trend 
would seem to indicate that kolkhoz chairmen, and some of their leading 
lieutenants (chiefs of sections), will, for all practical purposes, cease 
to be elected officials. 68 

A quick survey of kolkhoz literature shows that the zveno has not been 
abolished but that its role in kolkhoz production has become a secondary 
one; it is usually entrusted with special assignments which require the 
work of small groups For the latter reason, it has been fully elimmated 
only in grain production, which does not call for breaking up work into 
small-group assignments. “Small-group [ zveno ] organization of work in 
grain production contradicts the general trend of technical progress, the 
trend of complex mechanization of agriculture, and the substitution of 
machines for handwork "69 The zven'ia have been retained in the raising 
of industrial crops and in horticulture, where mechanization is still at a 
low level 

In the system of remuneration, the brigade has become the basic unit 
for assessment of supplementary pay Extra produce allocated to each 
brigade for distribution among its members is assessed on the basis of 
overfulfillment of the production plan, or on the basis of the degree to 
which average production per brigade has been surpassed. The supplemen- 
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tary produce allocated to a brigade is divided among its members in terms 
of each individual’s total annual, or seasonal, workdays The persons who 
fail to achieve the legally prescribed minimum of workdays are not entitled 
to supplementary remuneration. *70 Needless to say, the supplementary pay- 
ments-in-produce favor the kolkhozniki of higher professional categories. 
Thus, individual '‘piecework” has been synchronized with the collective 
efforts of brigades The individual figures in the quantity of work— that is , 
in the achievement of workdays— whereas the brigade figures in the quali- 
ty of work, measured in terms of yields per hectare of cultivated land. 

The sweeping and hurried enlargement of kolkhozy has been accompa- 
nied by serious dislocations of social significance. It has hit hard at pro- 
nounced tendencies of kolkhozy to develop mto primary groups with informal 
unity sustained by community of sentiment and sufficient internal solidari- 
ty to present a challenge to state interference. The small kolkhozy had re- 
tained much of the traditional patriarchalism and unwillingness to subor- 
dinate themselves to an indisputable external control. The large kolkhozy 
are designed to be ^^agricultural cities” which by their sheer size are ex- 
pected to preclude any possibility of the artels’ developing into communi- 
ties with integrating sentiments that would challenge socialist designs. The 
uprooting of informal kolkhoz communities will not be fully effected before 
the planned resettlement to centralized points is carried out There can 
be no doubt that for some time the enlarged kolkhozy will be the arenas of 
clashing community interests among their constituent small artels. 

The emerging of kolkhozy into large agricultural associations has re- 
sulted in a considerable dislocation of established hierarchies as well as 
in extensive changes in professional alignments In the enlarged kolkhozy, 
many former kolkhoz chairmen, as well as other administrators and bri- 
gade and zveno leaders have — owing to new organizational blueprints — 
moved to other positions with lower social ranks. In the same way many 
white-collar kolkhozniki received manual assignments. Even the kolkhoz 
Party hierarchy has been affected: many former kolkhoz Party organizers 
have been of necessity demoted to the rank of brigade Party organizers. 

On the other hand, the chairmen of enlarged kolkhozy and the leaders of 
new brigades and secretaries and organizers of new kolkhoz Party organ- 
izations have been promoted to positions of higher social standing and 
additional formal responsibility. In the light of all these rearrangements 
of rank, it seems probable that many ‘"leading kolkhozniki” have not ac- 
cepted the new organizational changes voluntarily as the Party press often 
says The future will undoubtedly reveai the extralegal forms in which this 
resentment will be externalized. 

It IS also too early to conclude whether the enlarged kolkhozy will be 
mstrumental in eradicating the pronounced differences in “public wealth” 
between individual kolkhozy — the differences between “rich” and “poor” 
kolkhozy. The type of production, ecological setting, proximity to urban 
centers, and the degree to which prior work habits were conducive to 
socialist transformation — for example, collective agricultural work was 
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not as alien to peasants from the regions of the traditional mir as to peas- 
ants from the areas where pastoral nomadism prevailed— have played an 
important role in determmmg the differences between ''rich^' and ‘"poor” 
kolkhozy These differences in wealth may be concretely illustrated by 
the fact that at the present time cash remuneration for kolkhoz chairmen 
varies from 24 rubles per month in ^^poor'' kolkhozy to 400 rubles in 
'^rich^’ ones. *72 xhis ratio is reflected in the remuneration of other kol- 
khozniki holdmg corresponding positions m different artels. 

Kolkhoz Women 

The social status of the kolkhoz woman illustrates vertical group dif- 
ferentiation in the rural community. Legal, social, and economic equality 
of women with men is an achievement officially attributed to rural social- 
ism. The peasant woman, according to the official theory, has ceased to 
work for her father or husband and has been given the full rights of a kol- 
khoz member. Yet, in a society which lays primary stress on compet- 
itive labor, it would seem that upward movement on the professional lad- 
der IS made more difficult for women than for men. Kolkhoz labor is pre- 
dominantly manual, and women lack the physical endurance to compete 
successfully with men It should also be mentioned that in selecting per- 
sonnel for various types of mechanized work preference was giten, until 
recently, to men. Equally important has been the fact that elective posi- 
tions in kolkhoz administration have been predominantly staffed by male 
kolkhoz members. Prior to World War 11, the women occupied only 18 
percent of the positions on managing boards, and among the tractor brig- 
adiers only one percent and among tractor drivers only 4 percent were 
women. 

Before the war, men were decidedly predominant m the higher pro- 
fessional categories, whereas women constituted a majority in the lower 
categories. This is implied in the fact that in 1938 women constituted 52 . 7 
percent of all kolkhoz members, while during the same year they were 
credited with only 37 percent of the total number of completed workdays 
During the war, owing to a heavy exodus of men from the kolkhozy, the 
higher professional categories were rapidly filled by women, and at pres- 
ent they share almost equally with men in several leading mechanized 
jobs In elective positions, however, they have continued to play a minor 
role. In 1946, for example, among the chairmen and deputy chairmen of 
kolkhozy less than 5 percent were women. In 1949 -50 only 14. 6 percent 
of the students of the two-year courses for the leading cadres of kolkhozy — 
kolkhoz chairmen, members of artel administrations, brigadiers, and 
Party and Komsomol members — were women *7^ 

The general trend seems to indicate that during the commg years women 
will continue to occupy an increasing number of positions in the higher cate- 
gories without challenging male leadership in over-all management. Easier 
access to the higher categories by women has been, to a considerable de- 
gree, a result of the official preference for recruiting men for work in 
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industry, whether this recruiting is effected on a ‘‘contracting'’ or a draft 
basis. Through the system of the state labor reserves, legions of young 
peasant boys (but not girls) are drafted for industrial training leadmg to 
urban employment. 

Although no statistical data are available on the number of women oc- 
cupying leading positions in kolkhoz Party organizations, a survey of per- 
sonal names mentioned in writings on Bolshevik work in artels of individ- 
ual regions seems to indicate that political-organizational leadership is 
a male monopoly . It is well-known that this discrimination is not a unique 
characteristic of the kolkhoz village. The Central Committee of the Com- 
mimist Party, as constituted by the Eighteenth Party Congress, had only 
one woman in its membership (out of a total of seventy-one regular mem- 
bers), and the Politburo, the Secretariat of the Central Committee, andthe 
Orgburo— the Party’s three top executive bodies— have religiously ta- 
booed women from their ranks. 

All this shows that although Soviet authorities favor a gradual influx 
of women into higher ranks in the professional hierarchy, they are re- 
luctant to undermine the male corner on those positions which confer 
administrative, organizational, and political leadership. The much-publi- 
cized equality of men and women in Soviet society means in actuality that a 
woman has equal rights with a man in cases where the two occupy the same 
position; however , inequality is expressed in the fact that a number of 
leading social functions are entrusted primarily to men. This is largely 
a concession to, or result of, deeply ingrained patriarchalism which has 
sustained the blows of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Rural Intelligentsia 

The general concept of intelligentsia denotes — as has been shown in the 
previous chapter— those persons who have completed at least secondary 
schooling and hold positions commensurate with their education. The term 
“rural intelligentsia” has two distinct meanmgs. It normally refers to the 
mdividuals who meet the requirements of the general concept of intelli- 
gentsia Yet it has increasingly come to denote not only the persons who 
possess the necessary minimum of formal schooling but also a variegated 
assortment of so-called advanced persons foeredoviki ) who do not 
necessarily meet the educational requirements. In other words, “rural 
intelligentsia” — as occasionally defmed— includes not only agronomists, 
livestock experts, rural teachers, and other educated persons, but also 
the persons who have distinguished themselves as acknowledged champions 
of socialist designs in the village and as outstanding organizers, agitators, 
and production leaders. 78 it includes the kolkhoz administrators, briga- 
diers, zveno leaders, and as a rule the Party and Komsomol members. 
Occasionally, all kolbdiozmki who receive medals or the title of Hero of 
Socialist Labor for superior accomplishments in artel production are re- 
garded by amateurish writers as members of the rural intelligentsia. 79 

During the last two years extensive efforts have been made to re- 
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organize and make more systematic and uniform the technical training of 
kolkhozniki. At present two types of out-of -kolkhoz schools are in oper- 
ation: the two-year schools for the training of 'leading cadres of kolkhozy, ” 
and the three-year schools for the training of technical cadres. The former 
schools are organized by regional agricultural authorities, and they grant 
to their graduates the title of "technician-organizers. ’’ The latter schools 
are of two types: those which specialize in land cultivation and those which 
specialize in animal husbandry. They are organized by district agricultural 
authorities, who are also authorized to select their students In both the 
two-year and the three-year schools the "academic year’’ begins in October 
and ends in March, so that their students may spend the summer time in 
"practical work” in their respective kolkhozy. 

The specific feature of the two-year school is that in order to become 
eligible for enrollment a person must hold a position in his kolkhoz which 
vests him with formal responsibility. For example, in 1949-50 among 
those accepted by these schools 16 percent were kolkhoz chairmen, 46 per- 
cent brigadiers or chiefs of livestock farms, and 6 percent various mem- 
bers of kolkhoz administrations; 70 percent of all students were either 
Party or Komsomol members. In a somewhat similar way, the students 
of the three-year schools are selected from among the leading kolkhozniki 
who are engaged in nonadmimstrative tasks; these schools also accept a 
small number of "ordinary koUdiozniM. ” But, for all practical purposes, 
both types of schools are designed more to assist the "leading cadres” of 
the kolkhoz village to perform their functions with more competence than 
to provide avenues for the training of new members of the "rural intelli- 
gentsia. ” Their function is to improve the technical and administrative 
skill of those who have already achieved a higher professional standing 
These schools, however, disseminate only elementary administrative and 
technical knowledge and do not eliminate the barriers which separate the 
real intelligentsia from the kolkhoz leaders who have no formal schooling 

The leaders of the kolkhoz village — the members of the "rural intelli- 
gentsia” — are the heroes of the Soviet belle s-letters: they are depicted 
as outstanding champions of rural socialism and as symbols of full-fledged 
"socialist consciousness. ” During the early days of mass collectivizations 
it was the poor peasant ( bedniak) , the humble victim of kulak exploitation, 
confused but courageous, illiterate but ideologically allied with the right 
cause, who figured prominently in artistic literature. M Sholokhov's and 
F Panfiorov’s bedmaki — the groups and individuals on whom the Party 
relied in its frontal attack on the traditional village — were treated less as 
champions of a new ideology than as victims of "decadent rural capitalism. ” 
Present-day heroes— led by Party organizers— are the persons to whom 
socialism has brought social recognition and leadership; they are "new men” 
dedicated to collective work, conscious of the virtues of Bolshevik plans, 
and governed by "Commimist ethics ” In other words, they epitomize the 
behavior which the architects of Soviet society regard as the ideal result 
of the fabric of social relations of the new rural community. Belles4ettres — 
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following the official lead— recognize that ‘‘the new man^’ is not yet common- 
place: the so-called survivals of individualistic (or capitalistic) psychology 
are still common in the countryside. The “survivals of capitalism'^ have 
admittedly not yet been eradicated from human minds. The heroes of present- 
day literature— as exemplified by Sergei Tutarmov of S. BabaevskiPs 
Cavalier of t|^ Golden Star and the ex-soldier Arseni! Nikitich of Nina 
Popova's Peace m tlm Country — are ideal types which mcarnate prescribed 
behavior and often are too perfect (i. e too conformmg) to be human. They 
are ideological models rather than living human beings. Yet the hero of 
each novel is surrounded by a gallery of characters showing quirks of var- 
ious types in their behavior and often “suffering" from deeply ingrained 
“capitalistic survivals " These characters — villainized and caricatured — 
are the most graphic indicators of the gigantic problems with which the 
engmeers of rural socialism are faced in their efforts to harvest psychologi- 
cal fruits from the effected socio-economic revolution. 

“SURVIVALS OF INDIVIDUALISTIC PSYCHOLOGY" 

The Problem 

At the present stage of their development, kolkhozy are in the midst of 
a dialectical whirlwind According to Soviet social theory, theirs is not a 
“smooth and even" social development; they are, in effect, a battleground 
of two contending forces, one of which stands for the outlived and dying old, 
and the other for the growing and victorious new. The old consists of the 
survivals of “petty bourgeois mentality" and the unwelcome remnants of 
“individualistic psychology" and private-property traditionalism. Stalin 
took note, as early as 1933, of the fact that technological and psychological 
changes do not go hand in hand and that “psychological lag" is a fact which 
the architects of Soviet society must keep in mind. “In its development 
[said Stalin on January 7, 1933] the mentality of man lags behmd his actual 
condition. In status the members of collective farms are no longer individual 
farmers, but collectivists; but their mentality is still the old one — that of the 
owner of private property. The so-called “socialist re-education of J^l- 
khoz peasantry" has continued to figure as one of the cardinal problems of 
social planning in the rural community It should be borne m mind that the 
artel form of kolkhoz has been chosen— in preference to the TOZ and agri- 
cultural commune— as a most effective "re -educational” medium. Although 
commimes denied the existence of presocialist (or “capitalist") survivals, 
TOZ's made private property a primary and socialist property a secondary 
feature of their internal organization. Artels are based on both public and 
private property, but, in contrast to TOZ's, they have elevated public prop- 
erty to a primary and have reduced private property to a secondary force. 
Thus, although they recognize the coexistence of — and a dialectical conflict 
between — the old and the new, they raise the latter to a sanctified position 
and accept the former only as a concession to psychological necessity. The 
long-range plan, needless to say, calls for progressive strengthening of 
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sociahst ownership accompanied by gradual economic as well as psycho- 
logical elimination of survivals of private property. 

Law Versus ^Tsychology '' 

The ‘^private-property tendencies and habits' ' of the kolkhoz peasantry, 
which are scheduled to be the losing element in the dialectical conflict 
between the old and the new, have called for the application of many drastic 
measures in the rural community These actions have been of two-interre- 
lated types: actions designed to establish the indisputable pre-eminence of 
socialist property and actions directed toward eliminating recurrent tend- 
encies to expand private property above the legally guaranteed minimum. 

In 1939 Andreev informed the Eighteenth Party Congress: 

There was a time when our collective farms were too weak to sup- 
ply all the needs of the collective farmers from the produce of so- 
cialized husbandry. At that time it was rightly stated that the col- 
lective farmers should be allowed to have cattle and adjoinmg plots 
for their private use. Now that this has been done and all the col- 
lective farms have been given cows and plots of land for their own 
use, and the collective farms are firmly on their feet, we must 
put the emphasis on strengthening and extending the socialized col- 
lective farming, and increase its contribution to the incomes of the 
collective farmers and its share in taking care of their require- 
ments The 'correct combination of personal interests and public 
interests on the collective farms remains the fundamental principle 
of the collective farm system, but the personal husbandry of the 
collective farm households must assume more and more a strictly 
subsidiary character, while the socialized husbandry of the col- 
lective farms, being the main thing must grow. 

Duru^ the last ten years several measures have been adopted with a 
view to reducing the private property of kolkhoz families to a minimum. 
Prior to 1939 kolkhoz livestock breeding was poorly developed, and this 
was an important reason for attaching more than subsidiary significance 
Jto the personal husbandry of kolkhoz families. More than a half of the to- 
tal livestock were privately owned. xhat was a factor which gave kol- 
khozniki a considerable degree of independence from the artel economy 
Durmg the last decade, however, a series of ordinances have made per- 
sonal livestock breeding a subsidiary part of the economy. Although per- 
sonal land was considered of a subsidiary nature even in 1939, subsequent 
measures have effected a further curtailment in its economic importance. 
Among these measures are ordinances ruling that each kolkhoz household 
must plant fifteen to twenty fruit trees of different kinds (thus reducing the 
already small personal plots and curtailing their production of marketable 
staples), that kolkhoz youth from twelve to sixteen years of age, tradi- 
tionally the main working power on household plots, be included in kolkhoz 
work, and that the produce of these plots be subject to obligatory deliveries 
of determinate percentages to the state at government- determined prices.®^ 
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Systematic endeavors to weaken the economic importance of the pri- 
vate husbandry of the kolkhozniki have not unfolded smoothly. The govern- 
ment has been compelled to fight not only the consolidation of personal 
agriculture within the framework of existing legal provisions but also the 
recurrent tendencies on the part of kolkhoz peasants to develop their 
'‘private interests' ' above the legally stipulated limits. On May 27, 1939, 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the government stated 
with alarm that the local government and Party authorities had allowed an 
illegal expansion of household plots at the expense of public (kolkhoz) land 
and that in many kolkhozy personal husbandry had become a primary oc- 
cupation of artel members The joint decision ruled (a) that all land held 
privately by kolkhoz households in excess of the prescribed limits be re- 
incorporated into public land; that all private land situated within the 
complexes of kolkhoz land be incorporated mto public land and that the 
households concerned be granted new land from special complexes select- 
ed for the purpose; and (c) that all isolated (scattered) households ( khutorv) 
and their plots be concentrated in one place. 86 The latter decision was 
based on the fact that kolkhozniki who lived outside concentrated villages 
had shown a more pronounced propensity toward emphasizing their per- 
sonal husbandry at the expense of kolkhoz work. The remedial actions, 
prescribed by this momentous ordinance, were undertaken immediately 
with great initial successes, but during the war years a new shifting of 
the emphasis from kolkhoz to household husbandry became evident On 
September 19, 1946, the Party and the government called for energetic 
actions to prevent ''the plundering and squandering" of kolkhoz property 
and to remedy the damages already done. During the course of one year, 
over 14, 000, 000 acres of land were returned to the kolkhozy ° * It is im- 
possible to say what portion of this land was in formerly German-occupied 
territory where artels were formally broken up into individual farms, but 
it is significant that all the examples given are not of that character but 
are cases of individual appropriation of kolkhoz property. 

The "survivals" and recurrences of "private -property mentality^' and 
"petty bourgeois propensities"— the expressions with which Soviet author- 
ities label actions Incompatible with the principles of rural socialism— 
have been a problem of official concern not only in matters of property but 
also of labor. The government has been constantly faced with such anom- 
alies as disproportionate concern of individual kolkhozniki with work on 
their personal plots (even if these have been kept within legal acreage), 
self -chosen idleness, preoccupation with "private business" of a non- 
agricultural nature, and so forth In 1937, for example, there were over 
13,000, 000 physically able kolkhozniki who worked less than fifty work- 
days in various kolkhoz assignments. 88 In 1939 it was officially estimated 
that 19.4 percent of the total number of able-bodied kolkhozniki were 
"reserves of unused m an power "88 Official efforts to "contract" these 
reserves for work in industry generally failed, which necessitated the 
introduction of a draft system for recruiting peasant man power for urban 
work. 
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In an effort to remedy this acute situation the Party and the government 
decided on May 27, 1939, to introduce a 100-workday minimum for cotton- 
growing, a 60-workday minimum for central grain-producing, and an 80- 
workday minimum for all other regions, and to ‘'recommend’' to kolkhozy 
that persons who do not complete the required minimum of workdays should 
be regarded as having abandoned their respective artels and their rights 
as kolkhozniki In 1942, the workdav minimum was raised to 150, 100, 
and 120 respectively and more positive penalties were provided for non- 
conformists. “Physically able kolkhozniki [rules the Party and govern- 
ment decision of April 13, 1942] who do not fulfill, without warranted 
reason, the obligatory workday minimum in agricultural work are subject 
to court action and are sentenced to corrective labor in [their respective] 
kolkhozy for a period up to six months during which time 2*5 percent of 
their workday payments is kept by the kolkhozy. "90 These minima clearly 
discriminate against lower -rank kolkhozniki A kolkhozmk in rank nine 
would easily meet his minimum since he would get five workdays credit 
for each day worked, but a worker in rank one would have to work twice 
as many days as the minima seem to indicate. Monetary rewards are per- 
haps adequate to keep the higher-paid workers at kolkhoz work, but se- 
vere legal sanctions were addressed to the lower -rank kolkhozniki. Because 
of relaxed control from the center during the war years, this decision 
has been strictly enforced only since the war. It has been also circum- 
vented on a mass scale by the tendency to credit with sufficient workday 
units persons engaged in various nonproductive jobs, the numbers of which 
grew heavily from 1939 to 1946. The Party and government decision of 
September 19, 1946, ruled that immediate action be undertaken for clean- 
ing kolkhozy of various “parasites. "91 Measures were undertaken to re- 
duce administrative (“nonproductive") staffs to minimum proportions, to 
rid kolkhozy of all persons not engaged in artel economy, and to coerce 
all able-bodied members into carrying out their assignments with pre- 
scribed efficiency. The Immediate results of this campaign were that prior 
to the creation of enlarged kolkhozy, approximately 500, 000 kolkhozniki 
had been transferred from “administrative" positions to work in kolkhoz 
brigades and that approximately 200, 000 persons were proclaimed meli- 
gible to receive any share in the distribution of kolkhoz income 92 

Four Techniques in the Struggle Against Rural Traditionalism 

The persistent struggle against survivals of “individualistic psychology," 
has continually held top priority on the agenda of socio-economic planning 
for the rural community The approach to this problem has generally been 
through four distinct techniques: persuasion, social mobilization, semi- 
coercion, and coercion. 

Persuasion . — There are two basic types of persuasion: the one concen- 
trated on preparing kolkhoz peasantry for future ordinances affecting the 
established relations in co-operative agriculture; and the second concen- 
trated on popularizing already passed and enforced ordinances. Although 
the former predominated during; the period preceding: mass collectivization, 
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diiring the last twenty years, particularly during the last decade, the lat- 
ter has become of primary importance. Persuasion is an appeal to the 
' 'socialist consciousness'' of kolkhozniki to bear with the Party and the 
government in their efforts to consolidate rural socialism; its immediate 
task is to mobilize the peasantry for the fulfillment of production tasks 
assigned by the central authorities. Professionalized persuasion, identi- 
fied as agitation, "is called upon to translate the appeals of the Party 
into practical language, and to explain the dependence of the success of 
the whole coimtry on the success of each district, plant, kolkhoz, and 
working man. "93 The "groups of agitators" ( agitkollektiw ) — ^organized 
in each district by the Party and Komsomol organizations, and directly 
guided by the local Party secretaries-^consist of rural intelligentsia 
(teachers, physicians, veterinarians, agronomists, etc. ) and a select 
group of "advanced" workers and peasants. In kolkhozy agitation is an 
ever continuing process; its intertwined activities are so organized as to 
reach every person. Its "instruments" are speeches by selected agitators 
before the general meetings, production conferences, brigade or zveno 
meetings, aktiv conferences and multiform ^ gatherings. The agi- 
tators operate also through the local press, kolkhoz clubs, "party cabi- 
nets, " posters, and all other communication media available in the kol- 
khoz village. The agitators, who are not necessarily Party members, 
are themselves subject to continual indoctrination through special semi- 
nars run by the district Party committees and by propaganda experts, that 
IS, persons grounded in broad theoretical aspects of Marxian theory. 
Whereas the agitators deal with concrete aspects of current problems, the 
propagandists deal with broader theoretical and Ideological undercurrents 
of these problems. The former pave the way for the accomplishment of 
concrete current assignments (meeting the quotas of planned output, etc. ); 
the latter throw the Marxian light on effected or projected innovations of 
wider social import. 

Social Mobilization . —The second, typically Soviet, technique of elimi- 
nating presocialist psychological survivals is social mobilization. The aim 
of social mobilization is to utilize the maximum energy of the kolkhozniki 
for socially beneficent projects and to make as many persons as possible 
cognizant of their concrete part in the buildmg of rural socialism. Every 
organization operating in the artel, whether it is a purely economic pro- 
duction unit (brigade, zveno . etc. ), an artel admmistrative body (general 
meeting, managing board, auditing commission), a Soviet organization 
(village Soviet), a Party organization, a public association ( Komsomol) , 
or a voluntary group (civilian defense, cultural or sport clubs), is tied 
with all other organizations through the unity of their fundamental assign- 
ment; the upholding of Party and government policies. Thus, each person 
is, or IS encouraged and assisted to be, a multifunctional actor m the 
over-all project of building up and consolidating the socialist system. The 
tendency is to make as many kolkhozniki as possible conscious of their 
contribution not only to the production processes of the artel but also to 
the managing of kolMioz affairs. 
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In addition to the general meeting of kolkhoz members, the functions 
of which have been described, the kolkhozniki are ''included’^ in ''mana- 
gerial work'' through many other organizational media. For example, 
there are joint meetings of management, brigadiers, and aktivists : pro- 
duction conferences held on kolkhoz, brigade, or zveno level; meetings of 
individual brigades or zven^ia ; meetings of kolkhoz women or senior kol- 
khoz members or kolkhoz youth; and conferences of persons of the same 
profession ("harrowers, "sowers, drivers, etc.).®^ This panorama 
of meetings and conferences of professional, sex, age and skill groups, 

IS an integral part of total social mobilization and is devised to make 
each kolkhoznlk conscious of his and his immediate group’s responsibility 
for the economic and political success of their association. The outstand- 
ing feature, however, of this multitude of meetings and conferences is that 
they are not endowed with power; they are convenient instruments of the 
centralized power system Their immediate function is to see that the 
Party and government policies are correctly and fully implemented. Actu- 
ally, their basic task is to use all the available time of as many individuals 
as possible for the development of social habits and individual potentiali- 
ties within a thoroughly controlled institutional framework. 

Semicoercion. —Semicoercion is the third important technique applied 
by the Soviet authorities in their campaign against capitalist vestiges in the 
psychology of kolkhoz peasants. Semicoercion consists of government and, 
particularly, Party "recommendations” as to techniques and methods for 
the eliminating of antisocialist tendencies. These "recommendations”are 
of semicoercive nature because they provide for no clear-cut sanctions 
against nonconformists, and in some cases for no precise method for the 
carrying out of "recommended” innovations. For example, on March 25, 
1931, the government made it mandatory for kolkhozy to introduce piece- 
work. 96 The authorities did not, however, define in precise and concrete 
terms, the manner in which the piecework system should be organized, 
nor did they specify penalties for nonconformity with this innovation 
Another more graphic example is provided by the Party and government 
"recommendation” of May 27, 1939, that definite minima of obligatory 
workdays be introduced in kolkhozy and that the latter be advised ( posovet - 
ovatM to regard the artel members who fail to comply with these minima 
"as having left the kolkhozy and having lost their rights as kolkhozniki. ”97 
The kolkhozy were '‘advised” rather than "ordered” to comply with this 
measure, and the state did not define any coercive measures to be applied 
by itself. The implicit threat of violence (government coercion), which is 
pervasive in Soviet society, ma^es such a technique as "semicoercion” 
possible. 

Coercion . — Coercion, the fourth and most potent technique in fighting 
the psychological hangovers of the ancien regime , consists of Party and 
government orders backed by defmite penal sanctions The enforcement 
of workday minima was "semicoercive” in 1939 Since there were not the 
expected results, the government and the Party decided that each kol- 
khoznik must meet his workday minimum or be penalized by a court sen- 
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tence of up to six months of corrective labor. Despite intensive Soviet 
propaganda to the contrary, the primary structural and functional features 
of the kolldioz are a product of coercion. As a rule, coercion is always 
preceded, and then accompanied by persuasion, social mobilization, and 
semicoercion 

In relations of the state to the kolkhoz as a socio-economic unit, co- 
ercion takes the form of increasing government interference with kolkhoz 
production and, accordingly, of increasing dependence of the kolkhoz on 
the state This coercion is expressed in the gradual transformation of 
general meetings of kolkhozniki mto agencies for rubber-stamping the 
plans, programs, and orders issued by government agencies. The kol- 
khoz production plans, norms of output, distribution and rotation of crops, 
remuneration scales, insurance expenditures, system of bookkeeping, 
business contracts, rules of internal order, and economic <tevelopment are 
increasingly determined by government agencies with which the kolkhoz 
has been surrounded and upon which it has been made dependent. The more 
extensive survival of ^'individualistic psychology among kolkhoz peasants 
than among urban workers may be associated with the fact that the kol- 
khozy still preserve some of the independence of which industrial establish- 
ments have been fully deprived. In other words, these survivals are not 
so obvious in the industrial establishments because here all the outlets 
through which “individualistic psychology” could be expressed have been 
more effectively, though not thoroughly suppressed, sealed, and policed. 

THE KOLKHOZNIK AND THE WORKER 

Officially, the Soviet Union has two clearly differentiated social classes* 
the workers and the peasants. These two groups are never regarded as 
vertically arranged, but there is no doubt that the peasants are generally 
treated as a lower bracket in the hierarchy of social groups. Although 
the Soviet leaders do not explicitly recognize this hierarchical differentia- 
tion, they assert that the workers have made a much more impressive 
record in the building of the socialist system, and have, accordingly, 
achieved a comparatively higher stage of social development. According 
to Molotov, "the specific features of the paths which the workers’ class 
and peasantry follow are obvious. Owing to the specific conditions of their 
class position, the workers are ahead of the peasants; at present the 
workers are identified with a higher form of socialist economy. The of- 
ficially recognized reasons for this are twofold. 

In the first place, the workers were directly incorporated into the so- 
cialist system through the nationalization of industrial potentialities and 
were fully subordinated to government management. The peasants were 
indirectly incorporated into the socialist system through the introduction 
of two intermediary stages of development between "capitalism” and 
"full socialism. ” When in 1917 the land was nationalized, it was not gen- 
erally subordinated to government management but was given to peasants 
for private use. Neither did the subsequent mass collectivization of land 
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bring a full subordination of kolkhozy to government management: co- 
operative socialism was chosen in preference to state socialism, although 
the difference between these two systems has been transformed into a 
difference of degree rather than of kind. 

In the second place, rural conservatism has been regarded as a factor 
thwarting a more rapid development of ‘ 'socialist mentality’^ among the 
peasants, who, as has been shown, are still influenced by the "survivals’^ 
of "individualistic” or "petty bourgeois psychology. ” 

In addition to these official reasons, a number of other factors contrib- 
uted to pushing ’’the two brotherly classes of Soviet society” into a verti- 
cal order. The Bolshevik leaders have constantly described, particularly 
prior to 1^936, the Soviet political system as a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, that is, the rule of the Bolshevik hierarchy in behalf of the prole- 
tariat over the entire nation. The peasants, with their private -property 
propensities were never considered proletarian; and even when the Lenin- 
inspired "alliance of the proletariat and the poor and middle peasants” 
was officially blessed, the proletariat was considered a "guiding” and the 
peasantry a "guided” social force. "The dictatorship of the proletariat 
[according to Vyshinskii] is a special form of a class alliance of the pro- 
letariat and the working peasant masses. Its task is to overthrow capital- 
ism and to achieve a decisive victory of socialism under the condition 
that in this alliance the proletariat serves as the guiding force. In 
other words, the government and the Party have extensively relied on the 
proletariat as an intermediary force between them and the rural communi- 
ty. The current tendency, however, is to use the intelligentsia as an inter- 
mediary between the ruling group and both the peasants and the workers 
During the 1920’s and early 1930’s, the central authorities sent hundreds 
of thousands of industrial workers to serve as their agents in the rural 
community. At present, the functions of official agents are gradually con- 
centrated in the hands of engineers, agronomists, veterinarians, mechan- 
ics, teachers, district Party organizers, and rural physicians. The rise 
of intelligentsia as an instrument of power, however, did not disrupt the 
vertical order in which the peasants and workers are placed. Officially, 
the workers still "guide” and the peasants are "guided. ” 

There are more tangible factors bearing on the lower status of the 
peasantry as a social group. The process of planned industrialization of 
the country has brought to prominence a new social valuation of labor, in- 
digenous to Industrial societies; the more mechanized^ complex, and dif- 
ficult a work assignment is, and more professional trainmg it requires, 
the higher social Importance is ascribed to it. This implies that the lowest 
mechanized industrial assignments are equally valued with the highest 
mechanized agricultural assignments, and is best illustrated by the fact 
that those workers -v^o are transferred to the rural commimity (to work 
in MTS^s) are entrusted with carrying out assignments considered very 
vital and too complex for kolkhozniki, whereas the peasants who move 
to work in factories provide the bulk of unskilled workers and are at the 
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bottom of the professional hierarchy. In jobs in which workers and peas- 
ants work jointly, the leadership is never entrusted to the latter: a peas- 
ant may lead only groups composed solely of the members of his class. 
This phenomenon is best expressed in joint MTS-kolkhoz work and in 
sovkhozy which engage in seasonal employment of kolkhozniki. 

As recipients of numerous services from the state, industrial workers 
enjoy higher privileges than kolkhozniki. Transportation and communica- 
tion media, educational, cultural, and medical services, and the modern 
needs of everyday life are available to the urban population to a consider- 
ably higher degree than to the peasants. In other words, the benefits 
guaranteed by the fundamental principles of socialism are unequally shared 
by the urban and rural commimities. 

All this indicates that the kolkhoz peasantry forms a social class within 
the socialist system and that it is set off as a clearly demarcated social 
group by a number of distinct features. The kolkhozniki (a) have achieved 
a lower (co-operative) form of socialism which recognized private means 
of production and private husbandry as coexistent with, although subsidi- 
ary to, the public means of production and husbandry; have retained 
comparatively strong '^survivals'^ of ‘‘individualistic psychology;'' (c) 
have been officially considered a “guided" rather than a “guiding" politi- 
cal and socio-economic force; (d) have been engaged in a type of work 
officially valued as socially less important than industrial work; and (e) 
have been able, in comparison with the urban population, to receive from 
the state fewer privileges guaranteed by the basic philosophy of socialism. 

This indicates that the projected urbanization of the rural community 
is a complex assignment In the meantime, there can be no doubt that the 
contrast between the village and the town is gradually diminishing, al- 
though it is still more pronounced than in many Western societies. Urban- 
ization of the countryside is manifested in the gradual transformation of 
collective work into “industrial labor; the increasing mechanization 
of work processes; the strengthening of state control over the rural com- 
munity; the growth of educational, cultural, medical, and other services; 
and the more drastic measures employed by the government in combating 
recurrences of “individualistic psychology." As such, urbanization has 
some connotations which are peculiarly Soviet and do not fall within a 
Western frame of reference. For example, the universal application of 
piecework is regarded as indispensable for elevating traditional kolkhoz 
work to the level of industrial labor and of the transformation of a “peas- 
ant-universal, " that is a Jack-of -all-trades, into a specialized worker. 
Typically Soviet is also the fact that urbanization is considered primarily 
in terms of socialist development. 101 

A study of influences of the urban community and socialist development 
in general on rural folkways has been neglected in the Soviet Union. In a 
recent article, published in the country's leading geographical journal, 
the urgent need for the development of “kolkhoz ethnography" has been 
emphasized. 102 The new discipline would concentrate on collecting ma- 
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terial relevant to social changes in the rural commxinity. '^Ethnography 
[the author of the article argues] should undertake the important task of 
collecting material relevant to the new life in the kolkhoz village, which 
requires a thoughtful, continuous, and localized investigation Undoubtedly, 
the forms of the old life are rapidly disintegrating, while we are witnessing 
the creation of new forms . . . Often these forms are intertwined and the 
old forms are filled with the new content. In order to drive her point 
home, the author has annotated a few observations of ethnographic Interest 
In 1947 she visited two kolkhozy in the Gorky region and has recorded some 
interesting data on the process of urbanization. She has found, for example, 
that women^s garments in the two kolkhozy vary in degrees of urbanization. 

In kolkhoz A she found that all younger women wear dresses of a current 
city cut, whereas the older women wear dresses of a somewhat outmoded 
city style. In kolkhoz B, on the contrary, the younger women wear dresses 
of an outmoded city cut, whereas the older women wear the traditional 
long and wide skirts. The youth of kolkhoz A engages two evenings a week 
in various city dances, learned from a hired city dance teacher, whereas 
the youth of kolkhoz B spends its evenings in traditional singing accompanied 
by an accordion. An itinerant cinema visits kolkhoz A once a week, where- 
as it gets to kolkhoz B at much longer intervals. Both kolkhozy, however, 
have given emphasis to traditionally urban sports; kolkhoz A to skiing and 
kolkhoz B to bycicle riding. As in any other society, the differences in the 
degrees of urbanization are explainable primarily in terms of the proximity 
of these two kolkhozy to urban centers. This information, meager as it is, 
shows that the Soviet village is gradually becoming urbanized, not only in 
terms of officially postulated desiderata (that is, in terms of socialist con- 
solidation), but also in terms of a normal diffusion of urban traits. 

In general, the growing urbanization of the Soviet Union has its basic 
sources in the mass migration of peasants into urban centers and the trans- 
formation of rural communities into townships. During the period between 
the censuses of December 17, 1926, and January 17, 1939, the urban pop- 
ulation grew from 26,300,000 to 55,900,000, an increase of 212.5 percent 
During the same period the rural population decreased by 6, 100, 000 persons. 
The total influx from rural settlements to towns was estimated at 18, 500,000 
persons. This means, that, without taking into consideration those villages 
which were transformed into towns or "urban settlements, ” during the 
period from 1926 to 1939 each seventh rural inhabitant became a town 
dweller. According to the 1939 census, there were 2,370 urban communi- 
ties as against 834 in 1926. 103 
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m. THE SOVKHOZ 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 

The sovkhoz is the oldest organization of the ' ‘consistent' ' socialist type 
operating m the Soviet rural community. During the Civil War the govern- 
ment created several thousand state farms (sovkhozy) on the estates of 
dispossessed landlords. Their initial function was to serve as models of 
collective and scientific endeavor in agricultural production, to strengthen 
the ranks of the state -employed “rural proletariat, " to be a spearhead of 
Bolshevik penetration into the village, and to secure a “direct" source of 
state supplies in grain and other agricultural produce. 

In none of these assignments did sovkhozy perform an important function 
during the first decade of the Soviet regime. They could not become model 
farms because of poor management, inadequate mechanization of agri- 
cultural processes, heavy damage inflicted on farm installations during 
the Civil War, and indiscriminate plundering by the peasants. Conditions 
under NEP with its “reversion to individualism" also favored independent 
farming. The contribution of sovkhozy to strengthening the state- employed 
“rural proletariat" was neutralized by a gradual increase of landless peas- 
ants employed by the kulaks . In 1926-27, for example, sovkhozy employed 
900, 000 members of the “rural proletariat, " whereas the k»TaVs provided 
employment for 1,500,000. ^ That they had not shown much success as a 
source of ^direct" supplies of agricultural produce to the state is best illustrated 
by the official admission that in 1927 the kulaks produced four times as 
much grain available for sale as sovkhozy and kolkhozy together. 2 

The first systematic and consistent efforts on the part of the Soviet gov- 
ernment and the Bolshevik Party to consolidate and expand state farms 
were undertaken in 1928. The new enterprises, built mostly on unculti- 
vated land, were designated as nuclei for future development of industrial 
enterprises processing agricultural produce and as a bulwark of rural 
socialism. 3 The Sixth Congress of the Soviets of the U.S S.R. went further 
in defining the role of sovldiozy within the framework of socialist agricul- 
ture On March 17, 1931, this congress ruled that sovkhozy are not only 
“state factories of agricultural produce" but also (a) sources of direct 
assistance to kolkhozy in carrying on and organizing their work; models 
of farm enterprises showing the peasants the advantages of socialized 
agriculture; and (c) schools of new agricultural technology."^ Equal in im- 
portance to these as a government objective was to make sovkhozy an im- 
portant source of state supplies of grain and other agricultural produce. 

This general assignment has been repeated in all the Five-Year Plans. 

The post- 1928 development of sovkhozy, though characterized by an 
over-all consolidation of this “agricultural sector," has been accompanied 
by systematic revisions of the original blueprints. Immediately after state 
farms were integrated into a network of functioning enterprises, the Soviet 
leaders were forced to admit that extremely large sovkhozy were admin- 
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istratively unwieldy and inefficient for the organization of labor. Excessive 
specialization tended to reduce their value as profit-making enterprises. 
Stalin informed the Seventeenth Party Congress: 

In regard to the state farms, it must be said that they still fail to 
cope with their tasks. I do not in the least underestimate the great 
revolutionizing role of our state farms. But if we compare the 
enormous sums the state has invested in the state farms with the 
actual results they have achieved to date, we will find an enormous 
balance against the state farms. The principal reason for this dis- 
crepancy is the fact that our state grain farms are too unwieldy; 
the directors cannot manage such huge farms. The farms are also 
too specialized; they have no rotation of crops and fallow land; 
they do not engage in livestock breeding. Evidently, it will be nec- 
essary to split up the state farms and make them less specialized. ^ 

Accordingly, since 1931 the government has continued to reduce sov- 
khozy to manageable proportions and to develop them into enterprises of 
versatile production, particularly through combining crop production with 
livestock breeding. 6 in the mid-1930's many sovkhozy were given up al- 
together as unprofitable, and portions of the land of oversized enterprises 
were transferred to kolkhozy. From 1934 to 1938 one million hectares of 
sown area was given by state farms to neighboring kolkhozy. In 1938 an 
average sovkhoz held 3,130 hectares of sown area and employed an annual 
average of 330 workers. The decline of sovkhozy between 1932 and 1938 
is shown in the following data:'^ 



1928 

1932 

1938 

Number of sovkhozy 

1,400 

4,337 

3,961 

Annual average of 

workers 

316,800 

1,891,500 

1,319,700 

Sown area (in 

1,700,000 

13,400,000 

12,400,000 

hectares) 

Tractors 

6,700 

64,000 

85,000 


Sovkhozy have thus far been a negligible source of state income. S Nev- 
ertheless, the Soviet authorities have shown no inclination to abandon 
them; on the contrary, they seem determined to devise new methods and 
techniques to consolidate them. The reason is that the sovkhozy are, above 
ever 5 rthing else, social experiments; through them the Soviet authorities 
are searching for a new structural form toward which the evolution of the 
kolklioz village should be directed, and through them they are exploring 
the potentialities of labor differentiation in agriculture, a key factor in the 
transformation of collective agricultural work into industrial labor. It is 
no secret that the kolkhoz is officially considered a lower form of social- 
ism and that, ipso facto , it must become an integral part of "consistent” 
socialism before anytransition to rural commimism is secured. This does 
not mean that the present-day sovkhoz necessarily represents the next 
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step in the development of kolkhozy, but does serve as an experimental 
laboratory for testing blueprints of social development with the rural com- 
munity. In addition, sovkhozy are the centers at which new agrotechnology 
IS tested before it is- channeled to kolkhozy. ^ They supply the artels with 
selected seeds, thoroughbred livestock, and facilities for the training of 
skilled agricultural workers. 

THE SOVKHOZ AND THE KOLKHOZ: A COMPARISON 

The Sovkhoz, as a '"consistently^’ socialist rural enterprise, and the 
kolkhoz, as a co-operative association, differ in several respects. An 
analysis of these differences is important for an understanding of some 
basic trends in the general development of the Soviet socialist system. 

Legal Differences 

There are four distinct legal differences between the state farm and the 
kolkhoz: 

1. Through sovkhozy the state exercises its right to the ''direct use of 
land. ”11 According to the decision passed by the Sixth Congress of the 
Soviets of the U. S. S.R. on March 17, 1931: "Sovkhozy are state enter- 
prises, that is, the enterprises in which the state is full manager . 

and which in no way differ from other socialist factories of the industrial 
type. ”12 In kolkhozy, on the other hand, state management is neither all- 
inclusive nor direct; it is effected through management elected by artel 
members. Sovkhoz management is appointed by, and is solely responsible 
to, the proper state authorities. Kolkhoz management is elected by the 
members of the association and is responsible to both state authorities 
and artel members whose interests may be, and often are, in conflict. 

The state regulates production processes of the kolkhoz through local Sov- 
iet authorities, which, according to constitutional provisions, are elect- 
ive. It regulates sovkhoz activities through trusts which are directly sub- 
ordinated to corresponding Central Boards (Glavks) of the Ministry of Sov- 
khozy or other ministries; accordingly, the sovkhoz is managed exclusively 
by a nonelective bureaucracy. 

2. A kolkhoz, as a "voluntary” association, may be organized by the 
peasants, whereas a sovkhoz can be established only by higher government 
authorities. 

3 Not only the production but also the internal order of the sovkhoz is 
directly regulated by the government, the kolkhoz has considerable inde- 
pendence in regulating internal order. The budgets of state farms are de- 
termined by government authorities, those of kolkhozy by artel members. 

4. Kolkhoz members are entitled to "private” gardens up to 2. 5 acres 
m size (not includmg the houses and farm buildings); sovkhoz members 
are entitled up to 1. 25 acres of land (including the dwelling places and 
other buildings). 14 This difference is substantial in one important respect: 
of the two groups only the kolkhozniki are in a position to produce a market- 
able surplus on their "private” land 
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Socio-economic Differences 

The legal differences between the two types of socialist agricultural 
organizations have been listed. The differences between the ' ‘consistent^ ' 
socialism of the state farm and the artel socialism of the kolkhoz are 
most graphically expressed, however, in terms of property division, 
systems of labor remuneration and social class identifications. In the sov- 
khoz both the means of production and the output belong to the state, where- 
as in the kolkhoz the means of production belong either to the state (land) 
or to the artel (productive animals, installations, smaller equipment), 
and the output is co-operative property, xhe differences m property 
correspond to the differences in the systems of remuneration for labor. 

The work of a sovkhoz member is evaluated in terms of set wages, ex- 
pressed in rubles, on the basis of the quantity and quality of labor achieved 
through the system of piecework. The work of a kolkhoznik, on the other 
hand, is appraised in terms of workdays — standardized units for record- 
ing the labor achievements of each individual^^ — and remuneration is ef- 
fected through distribution of produce and cash obtained by the sale of the 
marketable surplus. Whereas the sovkhoz member is paid from state 
funds, the kolkhoznik is remunerated from co-operative funds. 

All these differences between the state and co-operative farms cor- 
respond with the two officially recognized social classes: the peasants and 
the workers. A kolkhoznik brigadier and sovkhoz brigadier, for example, 
perform identical assignments, yet the former is a peasant and the latter 
a worker. As a peasant, the koltooz brigadier works in an agricultural 
organization which, as has just been shown, deviates from “consistent^' 
socialism. This implies that the Bolshevik plan for social transformation 
of the kolkhoz village mto an organization falling within the realm of “con- 
sistent" socialism is tantamoimt to a plan for the transformation of peas- 
ants into workers, of artels into socialist “factories of agricultural pro- 
duce, " and of collective work into industrial labor. 

These basic differences between the state farm and the kolkhoz, and the 
differences between the workers and peasants are accentuated by the dif- 
ferences in the relation of the state and the Party to each. The workers, 
and not the peasants, are included within the system of the state social 
security and social insurance They are organized into trade unions which 
care for their welfare. They are a guiding force in the rural ranks of the 
Communist Party, and are generally treated as a superior element in the 
ladder of social groups, or, as the Soviet writers prefer to put it, as 
having a higher degree of “socialist consciousness. " All this seems to 
indicate that Soviet authorities are concerned with consolidating the sov- 
khoz to serve as an example for the kolkhoz peasantry by showing them the 
paths they should follow in order to become full-fledged members of the 
socialist community. 
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POWER RELATIONS 

Sovkhoz Administrative Organization 

Sovkhoz management follows the general pattern established in indus- 
trial enterprises. The sovkhoz, as the factory, is subject to the produc- 
tion-territorial type of management: it is a cost-accounting (khozrasch^t ) 
unit; and its internal order-issuing power is centralized in the hands of 
one man (^'one-man management, edinonachalie ). In line with production- 
territorial management the sovkhozy, engaged in the same type of produc- 
tion and situated in the same area, are co-ordinated into trusts, which in 
turn are subordinated to the corresponding Central Board (Glavk) of the 
Ministry of Sovkhozy, or, in cases of some highly specialized state farms, 
of other ministries. 19 cases where no trusts are in existence, individ- 
ual sovkhozy are directly subordinated to the corresponding Glavk. Under 
production-territorial management a sovkhoz administration receives or- 
ders either exclusively from the trust, actmg under the authority of the 
appropriate Glavk, or directly from the Glavk. 

The trust, as an operative management agency of the Glavk, is entrust- 
ed with the following functions vis-k-vis the subordinated sovkhozy: it (a) 
exercises operative, planning, and technical ^'guidance’’ of the sovkhozy; 

(b) determines the amounts of funds on the basis of which each sovkhoz 
’draws its annual ^ ^production and financial plan'^; (c) organizes all the work 
processes within the sovkhoz; maintains direct and continual control 
over the fulfillment of production plans and the utilization of funds and 
credits of individual sovkhozy; (e) regulates the sovkhoz assistance to kol- 
khozy; and (f) decides on new construction projects. This indicates that 
there is no important function performed by sovkhoz management which has 
not been set by trust authorities. 20 

Thus, sovkhoz * ^one-man management’^ follows the pattern of factory 
edinonachalie; the sovkhoz director is not a source of independent power, 
but a "‘transmission belt” through which the orders of higher government 
agencies are channeled to individual farms. As the chief guardian of state 
power in his enterprise, however, the sovkhoz director is granted extra- 
ordinary prerogatives in relation to his subordinates. His authority rests 
on the power delegated to him by the “state, ” This authority has been re- 
inforced by the fact that the sovkhoz director is not subordinated, nor in 
any way accountable, to local Soviets. 

The sovkhoz as a cost-accounting establishment is subject to regulations 
governing industrial enterprises. 21 Here, as in the factory, khozrasch6t 
IS “a method for planned management of the enterprise, genuine applica- 
tion of the regime of economy, mobilization and utilization of reserves, 
reduction of production costs, and enlargement of accumulation ... ”22 
The basic function of sovkhoz khozrasch^t is to provide channels for control 
by higher authorities to the end of raising labor productivity and reducing 
production costs. It is directed against the tendencies of sovkhoz manage- 
ment to “cut down” production costs by hiding capital reserves, reducing 
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the quality of work, and magnifying the projected expenditures. ^3 in the 
sovlsiiozy, as in the factory, khozraschet is less an expression of busi- 
ness autonomy than of a strong control by higher authorities over vital 
managerial functions. 

Sovkhoz Personnel 

The sovkhoz personnel is sharply divided into two groups: managerial 
staff and workers. 

Managerial staff. —The managerial staff, by training and social status, 
IS a part of the Soviet intelligentsia. 24 it is divided into three general 
categories: the top sovkhoz management, the management of individual 
departments (otdeleniia) , and the management of sections (otrasli), into 
which departments are subdivided. The top sovkhoz management, the 
commanding staff of the enterprise, consists of the director and senior 
specialists, one for each field, mostly with academic training The com- 
manding staff may be divided into four segments: the director, the senior 
agronomist, the other senior technicians, and the chiefs of ^’paperwork” 
activities. 

On the top is the director, who, in accordance with the principles of 
edinonaehalie . bears full responsibility to the higher authorities for the 
work of his enterprise. He has the right to annul or to suspend any deci- 
sion passed by the other members of managment. He represents the 
sovkhoz in its relations with all state and public organizations. The hiring 
of workers is under his direct command as are the financial and material 
means of the sovkhoz. 25 xhe tendency is to appoint sovkhoz directors 
from among academically trained agronomists. The senior agronomist, 
at least in larger grain sovkhozy, has the title of deputy director. He is 
the chief co-ordinator of the work of the top managerial experts and is 
responsible for the planning of work. He performs an important role in 
the drawing and implementation of the production and financial plan, as 
well as in the application of agronomic measures. 

The third segment includes the senior mechanic, the senior zootechni- 
cian, and the senior veterinarian, who are in full charge of the sovkhoz 
machinery, livestock fai^ms, and veterinary service, respectively. In 
sovkhozy which emphasize livestock breeding, the title of deputy director 
IS usually held by the senior zootechnician 

The fourth command segment includes the chief bookkeeper, who is 
master of an elaborate system of wages and premiums and the boss of 
auxiliary administrative personnel. He is in charge of the complex system 
which embraces all the departments and sections. Here belongs also the 
newly instituted chief of fuel, who, like the other members of the top man- 
agerial staff, is directly responsible to the director. Since 1950 in many 
larger sovkhozy the position of agronomist-economist has been instituted. 
The fimction of this high-ranking sovkhoz official is to see that effected 
expenditures conform to the provisions of the production and financial plan 
and that the applied wage scale does not transgress the limits prescribed 
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by law. He also keeps his eyes on the work of the managers of various de- 
partments and reports to the director all irregularities and all signs of 
poor management. 26 

These four segments should not be interpreted in terms of subordina- 
tion of lower to higher. The top specialists are all managers of their own 
field and are subordinated only to the director. They can be scaled only 
in terms of the importance attached to their positions by government au- 
thorities. Although they may receive approximately equal '^regular sala- 
ries, the more highly valued groups receive premiums on a wider range 
of work assignments. These add up to a higher annual income. 27 

For a more efficient organization of work and for administrative exped- 
iency each sovkhoz is divided into a number of departments (or livestock 
farms) each having its own management operating under the sovkhoz admin- 
istration. Each department is given, on an average, 2, 000 to 3, 000 hec- 
tares of land of all types. The management of each department (or stock- 
farm) IS a replica of the top sovkhoz management: the functions of each 
post correspond to those of the parallel post in top management Members 
of the department management, although they are members of the intelli- 
gentsia, did not necessarily complete their academic training. The de- 
partment manager is subordinated directly to the sovkhoz director and he 
is granted the right of edinonachalie within his domain. However, edinon - 
achalie here implies centralized responsibility rather than indisputable 
order issuing, for each member of the department staff is ^ facto sub- 
ordinated to the corresponding official of top management. For example, 
the departmental agronomist is for all practical purposes subordinated to 
the senior agronomist In line with their subordination, departmental 
managerial staffs receive smaller initial salaries as well as smaller pre- 
miums 28 Although the director is granted the right to appoint or dismiss 
departmental managers he must first secure approval of trust authorities. 29 
The department manager has five basic fimctions: (1) management of the 
production of each section embraced within his department on the basis 
of the sovkhoz production and financial plan ( promf inplan ) . (2) drawing up 
of working plans, (3) administration of accounting, (4) protection of prop- 
erty entrusted to his department; and (5) application of approved tech- 
niques for increasing labor productivity. 20 

Each department or farm, in turn, is divided into a number of functional 
sections headed by technicians, mechanics, or brigadiers, the former two 
normally having secondary education. One of the section chiefs is usually 
the deputy manager of the department 21 The working plans of each section 
are drawn by department authorities The section staff serves as an inter- 
mediate link between the top managers and the ^'workers-leaders, that 
is, the persons who are in charge of various groups but are classified as 
workers (brigadiers, aggregate chiefs ) 

The chief mechanic of the sovkhoz repair shop is granted a status equiva- 
lent to that of the department manager He is directly subordinated to 
the senior mechanic. The same status is granted to the chief of the sup- 
plies department. 
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Sovkhoz Workers . — The basic production processes in the sovkhoz are 
entrusted to various types of brigades. These, unlike MTS and kolkhoz 
brigades, exclusively employ hired workers. Administratively, the bri- 
gades operate within the jurisdiction of mdividual sections; that is, they 
are directly subordinated to the chiefs of these sections. There are three 
basic types of brigades: tractor brigades, agricultural brigades, and 
livestock brigades. 

As a rule, a tractor brigade, operating five to seven tractors and neces- 
sary hitch equipment, consists of a brigadier, two operators for each trac- 
tor, and a number of hitch men and servicmg hands. As in the MTS, curren 
emphasis is on the creation of so-called aggregates as the nuclear units of 
production. Each aggregate consists of a small number of persons equipped 
with a tractor and a full line of hitch equipment This unit is assigned to a 
defmite piece of land and is fully responsible for its yield. On occasion sev- 
eral aggregates are grouped into a synchronized functional unit. 

Field brigades perform their agricultural work by hand or by the use 
of horses. They are normally clustered around the tractor brigades or 
aggregates. In order to effect a strict division of labor and a more thor- 
ough control, field brigades are usually divided into smaller operative 
units identified as zven^ia . 

Livestock brigades, which are strictly specialized, care for herds of 
individual species of animals. 

In general, the workers of brigades and tractor aggregates may be 
roughly divided into three prmcipal groups: ‘^workers-leaders^^; auxil- 
iary, mechanical and technical staffs; and general workers. The first 
group is made up of men entrusted with leadership and includes aggregate 
chiefs (combine operators), repair-shop mechanics, brigadiers, and team 
(zyenp) leaders. They are considered outstanding workers, men who com- 
bine technical skill and organizational ability. They provide the direct link 
between management and workers The second group consists of the ^’me- 
chanicaF" staff and the auxiliary technical staff, the former including repair, 
shop workers (turners, locksmiths, and welders), truck drivers, tractor 
operators, and hitch men, and the latter embracing auxiliary agrotechnical 
workers and office personnel. The members of the ‘"mechanicar’ staff 
are usually referred to as mekhanizatory — a term which also includes 
several members of the '‘workers-leaders"^ group. The third group, gen- 
eral workers, may be conveniently subdivided mto classified general 
workers^’ and ^'unskilled workers. ’’ The former mclude all the persons 
who have acquired a definite status in the professional hierarchy although 
their work requires no substantial specialization. As a rule, they are not 
machine operators. Unskilled workers have no professional status; they 
work on servicing assignments (hauling of water of fuel, working in servic- 
ing institutions, such as workers' restaurants. 

Whereas the first two groups of workers are gradually consolidated in a 
permanent staff, the third group is filled seasonally with large numbers 
of "‘temporary workers, " that is, seasonally-employed kolkhozniki. A 
kolkhoznik working for the MTS retains his class status; a kolkhoznik 
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working for the sovkhoz becomes a “temporary worker'^ and is subject to 
the provisions of the Labor Code. Sovkhozy are presently trying to con- 
solidate the third group into a permanent staff and the government has 
undertaken several measures to facilitate this move. Particularly impor- 
tant are those measures which have been devised to make life in the sov- 
khozy more attractive to kolkhozniki — the chief source of labor supply for 
state farms. The 1947 February Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party decided to give each permanent worker 1.25 acres of 
sovkhoz land for private use (for building his own house and necessary 
farm buildings), as well as to advance ten-year government loans of from 
5,000 to 15, 000 rubles to persons building their homes. These homes be- 
come private property after the last loan installment has been paid. The 
same provisions have been made for all other members of the sovkhozy, 32 
but they are actually a concession to the “peasant mentality’' of incoming 
kolkhozniki. Accordingly, they are an official admission that sovkhozy, 
despite the legal theory, are not composed only of intelligentsia and work- 
ers, but also of peasants. 

Social Mobility . —Sovkhoz personnel, from top to bottom, are increas- 
ingly recruited from three distinct sources: (a) the managerial group comes 
from the ranks of the mtelligentsia; (b) the mekanizatorv are recruited 
either from urban workers or kolkhoz youths trained in special mechanical 
schools; and (c) general workers and mekhanizatorv working on simple 
machines (tractor operators, hitch men) come from kolkhozy without any 
additional training 

This differentiation of sources of man power is significant, for it indi- 
cates growing barriers against vertical social mobility, a trend also mani- 
fested in the other Soviet economic organizations It indicates a gradual 
building of class walls between managerial intelligentsia and “worker s- 
leaders, ” and between urban and kolkhoz workers. The trend does not at 
this time indicate, however, the forming of closed class groups. The in- 
telligentsia is not, and is not designed to be, a self-reproducing group; it 
draws new forces from young peasants and workers, as well as from its 
own young generation. In the same way, the urban workers draw some new 
forces from the intelligentsia and peasant youth as well as from their own 
younger generation. Our analysis does indicate, however, that the class or 
group identification of a Soviet citizen is frequently determined in his youth. 

Sovkhoz Party Organization 

Each sovkhoz has a primary Party organization— previously identified 
as the political section— which in its form and functional assignments 
closely parallels its factory equivalent. 

The Party organization [as the standard description goes] mobilizes 
the sovkhoz personnel for the fulfillment of the production and fi- 
nancial plans, for the strengthening of working discipline and for 
the development of socialist competition. It vigilantly guards so- 
cialist property, fights laxity and poor management, and attends 
to the daily tasks of strengthening cultural and living conditions of 
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sovkhoz workers and employees. Party members serve as models 

for the fulfillment of state plans and assignments. 

In brief, it is the central and dominating force in the system of social activ- 
ism and in the control network. The Party emphasizes that its sovkhoz 
units should refrain from issuing any orders, that is, from infringing on 
the prerogatives of the management, but they insist that through "^comradel; 
advice and critique’' they ^‘should help” managers to carry out their tasks 
successfully. ' ‘The Party organization and sovkhoz administration are placed 
in an active interrelationship, in a Bolshevik comradeship, and they en- 
deavor to achieve the same task through different methods. The Party 
organization, containing usually a very small membership— the sovkhoz 
XV let oktiabria . for example, employs a total of 510 workers, specialists, 
and administrators, although its Party organization has only twenty-four 
members and Party candidates— exercises its control over sovkhoz activi- 
ties, administrative and otherwise, by placing its members at strategic 
positions in different administrative levels. The bulk of its members are 
recruited from the ‘Tending cadres” of the sovkhoz. In comparison with 
its factory counterpart, it appears that the sovkhoz Party organization has 
a smaller bureaucratic summit and more outright command over the net- 
work of agitation, over the Komsomol, and over the trade-union bodies. 
Unlike the factory organization, however, its orbit of operation extends 
far beyond the sovkhoz itself. Under its auspices sovkhoz specialists lec- 
ture and give courses to the surroimding kolkhozniki, and the agitation 
groups (agitkoUektivy) disseminate “knowledge” relevant to current eco- 
nomic programs. Like its MTS equivalent, it is the ever-active champion 
and the ideological forefront of the Bolshevik cause m the rural community 

Sovkhoz Trade-Union Organization 

The sovkhoz trade-imion organization — the workers’ committees 
f rabochkomv) and shop committees — does not differ in any important re- 
spects from its factory coimterpart.^^ It is for all practical purposes an 
auxiliary of the sovkhoz primary Party organization. It is an effective vehi- 
cle of social mobilization: its fxmction is to play “an active role” in “rais- 
ing political consciousness,” “cultural standards,” and the level of 
agronomic knowledge of sovkhoz members. For the latter purpose it oper- 
ates so-called agrotechnical cabinets where sovkhoz agronomists, veteri- 
narians, and other specialists give lectures on technical matters. The 
sovkhoz trade -union organization conducts special propaganda among sea- 
sonal workers with a view toward Impressing upon them the advantages of 
permanent employment, the best mediiun for a curtailment of excessive 
seasonal fluidity of sovkhoz man power. 

SPECIFIC SOCIAL FEATURES OF THE SOVKHOZ 

Because of the nature of its production and the distribution of its work 
through an area far exceeding that of a factory, the mternal structure of 
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the sovkhoz deviates from the standard practice in industrial establishments. 
As a matter of fact, the sovkhoz contains some structural elements of the 
kolkhoz, some of the MTS, and some of the factory. It has field brigades 
and field teams (zven^la) , the units common to kolkhozy. It has its own 
pool of agricultural machinery, repair shops, tractor brigades, and agro- 
nomic staffs — the standard components of the MTS It has a factory-like 
over-all management. All this indicates not only that the sovkhoz repre- 
sents a imique ty^^e of economic organization but also that its over-all 
composition is quite complex Although the range of hierarchized statuses 
is not so wide as in the MTS^s, by reason of an ''officiar' absence of peas- 
ant representation, it still displays a well-defined and clearly delineated 
hierarchical system. The sovkhoz provides an excellent example of the 
tendencies in Soviet society to effect a thorough division of labor through 
complete ^'professionaP’ specialization , to identify each person in terms 
of his specialized calling (in agriculture alone himdreds of well-defined 
callings have been institutionalized) ; and (c) to classify the callings in hier - 
archical order . Thus, through specialization each person automatically 
acquires a title and rank, which are embraced within three general strata; 
the workers, the peasants, and the intelligentsia. 

This general trend clarifies some recent developments in sovkhozy. 

The February 1947 Pleilum passed two important decisions relevant to the 
consolidation of sovkhozy as socio-economic units. The first decision 
called for a discontinuation of extensive labor turnover in sovkhozy, and 
made it mandatory for individual farm managements to expedite the forma- 
tion of permanent staffs. Cutting down labor turnover is planned to ac- 
celerate specialization, reduce frequent changes of callings by ^‘wandering 
sailors, ’’ and, above all, to expedite social integration through inclusion 
of all persons in established systems of rank and status. The same plenum 
made another contribution to '‘professionaT’ specialization of work as- 
signments in state farms by providing for the establishment of special 
training centers for sovkhoz manpower These follow the pattern of centers 
for the training of factory workers (FZO). 

The sovkhoz, however, in contrast to the factory, lends Itself neither 
to the establishment of full ''professionar^ specialization nor to a full 
curtailment of labor turnover because of the seasonal character of sovkhoz 
production. The grain sovkhoz cannot normally provide winter employment 
for all workers engaged in its summer production. The seasonal element is 
also responsible for the fact that full annual employment necessitates several 
specializations on the part of each worker. To give year-round employment 
to a permanent staff, the Soviet government has systematically trained versa- 
tile workers; drawn necessary assistance — through labor contracts — from 
adjacent kolkhozy during the rush seasons: and required seasonal speciali- 
zation on the part of all workers. Thus, for example, a combine operator 
works on a combine during the harvesting season, and during spring and 
autumn plowing he may work either as a tractor operator or as a brigadier. 38 
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During the winter he may be provided employment by the sovkhoz repair 
shop. Even though he may move seasonally from one assignment to another 
and receive different wages for various types of work, his social status is 
pegged to the highest position he has held during the year, the position 
which IS his ^‘profession 

Sovkhozy are considered urban settlements dispersed throughout the 
coimtyside and are continually open to the organized excursions of visitors 
from surroimdmg kolkhozy. Their cultural life is deliberately elevated 
above the rural amateurism of kolkhozniki; their parks are tended with 
more professional skill; their statues are more imposing; and their medi- 
cal stations fmedpunktv ) are better and larger. Most sovkhozy have a 
secondary school as well as elementary schools. Their work is mechanized 
to a considerably higher degree than in the kolkhozy, and their farm build- 
ings are bigger and better constructed. Even in dress sovkhoz workers are 
set apart from the kolkhozniki who have retained more of the traditional 
folk costume. By its internal organization of labor and outward mode of 
life and decorum the sovkhoz is intended to serve as a model of ‘‘con- 
sistent socialism, and as an ideological challenge to recalcitrant kol- 
khozniki, who, as experience has shown, prefer their kolkhoz ruralism 
to the hastily engineered sovkhoz urbanism. 
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IV THE MACHINE AND TRACTOR STATION 


The Machine and Tractor Station (MTS), like the kolkhoz, is a rural 
organization whose working assignments fall exclusively within the realm 
of agriculture. But, unlike the kolkhoz {and like the factory), it is a state 
enterprise; in fact, it is the principal state organization participating in 
agricultural production Its functions are not confined exclusively to mech- 
anized agricultural work. It is also an effective medium through which the 
government controls the kolkhozy, introduces new agricultural technology, 
and incorporates the countryside into the over-all system of economic 
planning. Since the MTS is a state enterprise, it is identified as a ‘'con- 
sistent’' socialist organization, superior in its basic principles to the kol- 
khoz which follows the artel type of socialism and which in several signifi- 
cant respects is considered an “inconsistent” socialist organization. “The 
leadmg role of MTS’s in the kolkhoz village is determined by the fact that 
they are enterprises of a consistently socialist type, that they work in the 
kolkhoz fields with the state-owned means of production, and that they 
apply the newest technology and provide a high level of mechanization of 
co-operative agriculture. In brief, ^‘the MTS is the leading force in the 
development of kolkhoz production ’ ’2 jn the words of a highly competent 
Western student of Soviet agriculture: “A Soviet MTS is not just a farm- 
machinery, custom -work agency but is a powerful arm of Soviet technical 
assistance, management, and control of collective agriculture, as well 
as a highly important fiscal instrument Its role, therefore, in present- 
day Soviet agricultural economy can hardly be exaggerated. ”3 

That IS to say, the MTS m the Soviet mystique represents the “higher” 
socialist form of organization whereas the kolkhoz represents a compro- 
mise with the backwardness of the peasants. Furthermore, m this mystique 
the MTS is the tool for transforming rural society in a socialist direction. 

It IS a unique work community where the urban, skilled, politicized m- 
telligentsia of technology mingle with the rural peasantry Its role is to 
transfrom the latter into workers. Its function is that of a mission or of 
a school of socialism. 

Like the factory, the MTS is not only an economic production unit but 
also a part of the government admmstration: it is a unit in the chain of 
organizations under the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR. Although it 
operates on the principles of one-man management ( edmonachalie ). it does 
not carry on business transactions in terms of its own budget: it is not a 
“cost-accounting” fkhozrasck^t) organization but is financed directly from 
the state budget, through the State Bank ^ Accordingly, it does not possess 
the amount of business “independence” granted to the factory. 

The MTS’s are now two decades old. In his report to the Fifteenth Party 
Congress in December 1927, Stalin emphasized the Party’s mtentionto 
sponsor mass-scale organization of local agricultural machinery centers 
m rural communities Two years later, on June 5, 1929, the government 
passed the order for the organization of local stations. In 1930 the country 
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had 158 MTS’s, and the number grew by 1932 to 2,446. 5 On January 1, 

1941, the Soviet government directed over 7,000 MTS’s which employed 
over 2,000,000 persons® or about 2 7 percent of the kolkhoz population. 
During the same year they performed 82 percent of the total kolkhoz 
plowing, 52 percent of the sowing, and 34 percent of the harvestmg.*^ 

MTS SOaO-ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 

The MTS as a socio-economic organization has several features which 
give it a unique place in the complex array of Soviet organizations First, 
it IS not engaged in its ^'own” production; the servicing of the kolkhozy is 
its sole raison d^§tre . This implies that its management needs no admini- 
strative staff for commercial contracting, that is, for placmg its ' ‘prod- 
ucts” on the market, but that it requires an elaborate managerial ma- 
chine for regulating the production processes and planning of kolkhozy. 

Second, the MTS does not operate exclusively through its own perma- 
nent staff Its tractor brigades are filled up by the kolkhozniki who, al- 
though under full control, and as temporary members of the MTS, con- 
tinue to maintain membership in their respective kolkhozy These tempo- 
rary ‘^employees” are not remunerated for their labor from the MTS funds 
or exclusively from the resources of their own kolkhozy. they are paid by 
all the kolkhozy in which they work. 

Third, no other Soviet organization offers a more striking functional 
juxtaposition of the three basic social groups: intelligentsia, workers, 
and peasants. The intelligentsia command the organization, the workers 
keep the machinery in working condition and operate complex machines 
(threshers, combines, etc ), and the peasants run the tractors and hitch 
equipment The first two groups form the permanent organization of the 
MTS; they are the advanced units in the socialist rural community. The 
MTS-employed kolkhozniki are the advanced peasants, but they are not as 
yet the workers of ‘"consistent” socialism; their transition from co-opera- 
tive kolkhoz work to “industrial” MTS work is temporary and their ties 
with the kolkhoz still determine their class affiliation Yet the MTS pro- 
vides the most graphic example of the Bolshevik search for a clear delinea- 
tion of the intelligentsia, workers, and peasants in terms of officially de- 
fined “social valuations” of their functional assignments. In practice this 
means a recognition of a hierarchical arrangement of the social statuses 
of the three groups. 

Intelligentsia 

The MTS is managed and dominated increasingly by professional men 
with specialized training This top layer in the MTS hierarchy is broken 
down into two clearly demarcated status groups: the production commanders 
who run the MTS as a unit, and the administrators who operate the vari- 
ous MTS sections The latter include agronomists, engineers, political 
directors, and so on 
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The top-level group embraces the following officials: 

Director of ti^ MTS . — Since the intra-MTS administration follows, at 
least in prmciple, the rule of one-man management, the director is con- 
sidered the full master of all activities. He is appointed directly by the 
Mmister of Agriculture The February 1947 Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party decided that in the future MTS directors 
should be selected from among persons having adequate knowledge of 
agrotechnology, mechanical processes, and fmancial planning. ^ 

Deputy Director for Political Work —This position m the hierarchy of 
MTS personnel was established by the same February 1947 Plenum in an 
effort to co-ordmate the management with the primary Party organization. 

Deputy MTS Directors for Political Work [rules the Party 
decision] are assigned the task of improving the work of MTS’s 
and kolkhozy. They see that both MTS’s and kolkhozy observe the 
[annual] agreement and that no hidmg of deficiencies in these 
organizations ^ould take place. Deputy MTS Directors for Politi- 
cal Work must improve the work of the MTS Party organizations 
and develop political and educational activity among tractor opera- 
tors, combine operators, and other MTS workers.^ 

They, assisted by the Komsomol , are entrusted with the task of screen- 
ing the workers and of sponsoring agitation in favor of adequate training 
facilities 

Deputy Director : Senior Agronomist — The government instructions 
pertainmg to crop rotation, depth of plowing, and rationalization techniques 
are channeled to the kolkhozy and tractor brigades through this official 
His orders to the kolkhozy are a law which must be fully observed. Senior 
agronomists and agronomic specialists subordinated to them are gradually 
becoming the most influential persons in the organization of kolkhoz pro- 
duction. Through them the intelligentsia is slowly taking over the com- 
manding posts m kolkhoz management. It is no longer an uncommon prac- 
tice to ^^elect” individual agronomists to serve as kolkhoz chairmen. 

Deputy Director : Senior Engmeer - Mechanic — All the machinery of the 
station is under the command of the senior mechanic, who bears full re- 
sponsibility for the distribution of equipment among the individual brigades 
and for the organization of repair work. He and the senior agronomist are 
entrusted with the vital task of co-ordinating all phases of MTS work 

Chief Bookkeeper —This highly important official registers and controls 
the work achievements of all MTS work units and supplies the State Bank 
with ^'progress reports” on the basis of which the amounts of quarterly 
cash advances are determined He plays a leadmg role in the organization 
of “socialist competition” within and between MTS brigades 

These five officials, together with the chief of fuel, provide the com- 
manding staff of each MTS. The director is a centralizing force, but the 
remaining officials have full command over the four well-delimited branches 
of MTS work. Although the principle of monocratic management is stressed, 
its application is not religiously observed: in fact, the organization is run 
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by four specialists with the director as the chief co-ordinator and con- 
troller, and as the principal representative of the station in its dealings 
with the kolkhozy They are the highest-paid officials and have rights to 
free houses, gardens, milch cows, and poultry. 12 Their authority stems 
from the fact that they are directly appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture or, in the case of directors for political work, by the Party hier- 
archy, 12 

With the exception of the deputy director for political work, who is 
under the district Party Committee, these officials carry out decisions 
which are made by higher government authorities and which are channeled 
to them through district sections of agriculture C raizo ). The Central Board 
(Glavk) of MTS’s, a department of the Ministry of Agriculture established 
in 1947, is the central office co-ordinating the work of the stations and reg- 
ulating their relations with kolkhozy. The details of work plans must 
be approved by, and formulated on the basis of the instructions of, the 
chiefs and chief agronomists of the district agricultural authorities. 

The territory within which an MTS operates is divided into sections, 
including usually five to six kolkhozy, for the purpose of establishing a 
more efficient division of labor among various work units (tractor brigades, 
aggregates, etc.). Each section has its own mechanic and agronomist, who 
operate under direct instructions from, and control by, the senior me- 
chanic and senior agronomist, respectively This group of sectional mana- 
gers also includes the chief of the MTS repair shop (MTM) and the mechan- 
ic for the complex farm machinery. Here belongs also the MTS secretary, 
the person in charge of technical-administrative work (the drawing of the 
plan, etc, ). All these persons have specialized technical training and 
are chief organizers and ‘‘one-man managers” within their special fields, 
although their work is actually supervised by the corresponding top MTS 
personnel and district agricultural authorities. 

With the development of collective Stakhanovism, the sectional mana- 
gers are placed into more extensive contact with workers and kolkhozniki. 
However, their position as organizers and supervisors of “socialist com- 
petition” tends to emphasize their higher standing in the MTS hierarchy 
of social statuses. 

Workers 

In addition to the managerial staff, which by its training and social 
status may be classified as intelligentsia, the permanent MTS staff in- 
cludes also a differentiated group of workers, classified as industrial 
labor This group includes the operators of complex farm machinery, re- 
pair workers, truck drivers, and various other skilled workers engaged 
in auxiliary branches of MTS work (electricians, communication workers, 
etc ), 

Closely allied with MTS workers and of equal class status are MTS 
white-collar employees (auxiliary administrative staff), and ‘‘dispatchers,” 
who provide liaison service between the MTS headquarters and individual 
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tractor brigades. The basic function of the dispatchers^’ is to strengthen 
managerial control over the tractor brigades which are dispersed over 
a wide area. They are equipped with wireless sets which enable them to 
maintain continual contact with the director’s office, from which they 
receive orders to be transmitted to individual tractor brigades and to 
which they report instantaneously any irregularities in brigade work. This 
office IS a comparative innovation and, when consolidated, will probably 
be staffed with members of the intelligentsia 

All persons classified as workers and ‘"employees” are directly super- 
vised by the lower managerial subgroup. They form the rank and file of 
the permanent MTS staff 

Peasants 

The tractor brigade is the basic production unit of the MTS, the “field 
shop ” Each tractor brigade has three to four tractors and necessary 
hitch equipment. Each brigade receives its seasonal assignments from the 
administration, based on the production and financial plan of the MTS 
These assignments show the kolkhozy where the work is to be done and in- 
dicate the kolkhoz brigades with which MTS brigades are to establish work- 
mg co-operation For more efficient control and distribution of assign- 
ments, the persons operating one tractor and necessary hitch equipment 
form a workmg subunit, identified as an aggregate This would mean that 
each tractor brigade is broken up into three to four functional units whose 
work IS closely synchronized. 

The tractor brigades, and tractor aggregates, are manned by peasants 
Over 50 percent of the over-all MTS membership is made up of the kol- 
khozniki, who are temporarily attached to the MTS and retain their perma- 
nent ties with their respective kolkhozy They are considered members 
of the peasant class Each annual agreement signed by the MTS (repre- 
sented by the director) and the kolkhoz (represented by its chairman) stipu- 
lates the number of kolkhozniki to be attached to the MTS as well as their 
specific functionSo 

Among MTS workers, as among industrial labor in general, the term 
“kolkhoznik” has become synonymous with inadaptability to mechanical 
processes, general clumsiness in carrying out work assignments, and 
lack of sense for organized endeavor. 

During their work with the MTS, the kolkhozniki fall completely imder 
the administrative jurisdiction of MTS management. The kolkhozniki 
working for the MTS are classified in three vertical groups The top group 
consists of brigadiers (the chiefs of tractor brigades), administratively 
identified with foremen of factory brigades. 19 They receive tractors and 
other machinery from the MTS mechanic and return them after the com- 
pletion of seasonal work. Since their position is equivalent to that of fore- 
men m the factory, they serve as channels through which the work orders 
are transmitted to tractor operators. They are granted considerable in- 
dependence in choosing the members of their brigades (with subsequent 
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approval by management) and some initiative in organizing and co-ordinating 
work assignments of their brigades. 20 Thanks to their position as junior 
commanders in the MTS hierarchy, their standmg in their respective kol- 
khozy is usually high and their suggestions bear substantial weight in the 
meetings of kolkhoz administrations. 21 The leaders of the kolkhoz brigades 
which work with the tractor brigade are directly subordinated to them. Each 
tractor brigade is the focal point of a larger working group which also in- 
cludes several kolkhoz brigades. Although they are kolkhozniki, the leaders 
of tractor brigades are, for all practical purposes, well on their way to 
becoming workers, like the permanent MTS members. 

Included in this leading group, but with a considerably smaller field of 
activity, are assistant brigadiers and auxiliary inspectors. The former 
provide assistance to brigadiers in matters of work organization and su- 
pervision, and the latter, established in 1942, keep the record of work ac- 
complished by individual tractor operators and by the brigade as a unit, 
and control the use of fuel. 

The bulk of the middle kolkhozniki group consists of tractor operators 
who are classified into two subgroups: senior and junior tractor operators. 
The middle group also includes the operators of various agricultural im- 
plements pulled by the tractors (the hitch men). They are directly subordi- 
nated to the traktoristy , and are considered ^‘a reserve force from which 
are recruited tractor operators, combine operators, and other machin- 
ists. The lowest kolkhozniki group includes servicing squads engaged 
in hauling water, fuel, and other supplies. 

This brief description of the various strata operating withm the frame- 
work of the MTS shows that full fimctional specialization has as one of its 
by-products a clearly defined hierarchy of statuses. Each individual is 
given not only a specialized assignment m the over -all scheme of work but 
also a definite place m the status ladder It has also been shown that all 
the statuses may be grouped into three general categories: intelligentsia, 
workers, and peasants. 

I. Intelligentsia ( Management ). 

(aj Top level 
1 Director 

2. Deputy director for political work 
3 Deputy director: Senior engmeer -mechanic; 

Deputy director: Senior agronomist 
4. Chief bookkeeper 
(y Lower level 

1. Sectional mechanic; sectional agronomist 

2. MTS secretary 
n Workers 

1 Operators of complex machinery; roving mechanics; repair work- 
ers; auxiliary skilled workers 
2. Auxiliary administrative staff 
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m. Peasants 

1. (a) Brigadiers 

(b) Assistant brigadiers; auxiliary inspectors 

2. (a) Senior tractor operators 
(h) Junior tractor operators 

(c) Hitch men 

3 . Servicing squads 

The MTS may be considered a melting pot of social groups and classes 
in the USSR. The ostensible goal of Bolshevik social planning is to reduce , 
and eventually to eliminate, the barriers separating various groups Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that vertical mobility has been thwarted 
by rigid barriers. In the MTS, the ^'transformation’’ of peasants into 
workers has been impeded by the fact that the MTS can absorb compara- 
tively few skilled workers and that it can provide only seasonal employment 
for kolkhozniki The demand for specialization and higher schooling has 
made of management a comparatively restricted group The dominant 
position of management has been strengthened not only by its identifica- 
tion with the intelligentsia but also by the prevalent Party policy of re- 
cruiting its commanding cadres from the educated group Thus, the MTS 
intelligentsia hold the key positions not only in management but also in 
the primary Party organization 

MTS ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
MTS Management 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that any power of independent 
decision making in the MTS would be held by management. The MTS, like 
other Soviet organizations, has no self-contained power; it is a govern- 
ment agency and is fully subordinated to district agricultural authorities. 
Since the director and the managing staff operate in behalf of and under 
the auspices of the government, they are vested with delegated power. The 
director implements the decisions which are made by the Glavk authorities 
and channeled through the chief of the raizo . In order to enforce govern- 
ment orders the director makes technical decisions relevant to the pro- 
duction plan and the organization of work. 

As has been indicated, MTS management operates on the principle of 
edinonachalie (one-man management), but this is less rigid and contains 
more elements of "collegial management” than in the factory Decisions, 
issued m the form of orders, pertainmg to over-all work emanate from 
the director, who may act without consulting any of his deputies Alter- 
nately, he may arrive at decisions by consultations, formalized as con- 
ferences, of which there are three types: managerial conferences, con- 
ferences of MTS councils, and production and technical conferences The 
so-called managerial conferences, meeting once a week, are attended by 
the director, his deputies, and the chief bookkeeper, and serve for ex- 
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change and co-ordmation of expert opinion on current production problems 
and weekly allocations of work assignments. Conferences of MTS coun- 
cils, consisting of MTS management and the kolkhoz chairmen, discuss 
problems of the interrelations between the MTS and the kolkhozy. 24 MTS 
councils are not only consultative bodies but also a channel for acquaint- 
ing the kolkhoz chairmen with new government policies and plans relevant 
to co-operative agriculture. Finally, production and technical conferences, 
attended by management, brigadiers, and Stakhanovite tractor operators, 
engage in jomt appraisal of the work of tractor brigades and consider in- 
novations pertaining to the organization of work. 25 

Delegated power vested in the director and MTS management in general 
has been gradually growing as a result of the increased concern of the MTS 
with the organization and production problems of the kolkhozy It has al- 
ready been mentioned that the annual agreement signed by the MTS and the 
kolkhoz provides for considerable ^ ^guidance” of the latter by the former. 

The MTS is one of the leading institutions through which the Soviet govern- 
ment exercises its command over the kolkhozy, introduces new agrotech- 
nical measures, incorporates the artels into the over-all system of plan- 
ning, facilitates the specialization of work assignments m agriculture, 
and controls the functioning of kolkhoz management. It is also an important 
agency through which the Communist Party carries on its organizational 
work in the rural commimity 

MTS -Kolkhoz Relations 

During the last two decades the relations between the MTS and the kol- 
khoz, as expressed by the model annual agreements, have passed through 
foim stages of development. During the first stage (193D-33), the MTS was 
assigned two tasks m the rural community: raising labor productivity in 
agriculture and accelerating collectivization through active struggle against 

fe^faks . During the second stage (1933-39), the MTS became the princi- 
pal government institution for strengthening kolkhozy as socialist associa- 
tions. The annual agreement became more specific in assignment of duties 
to both the MTS and kolkhoz. For the purpose of expediting the work carried 
out by both organizations special "‘production councils, '"26 consisting of MTS 
and kolkhoz representatives, were called into regular sessions. Since 1935 
the annual agreements become valid when approved by general meetings of 
kolkhozniki. Nevertheless, they express increased MTS “guidance’^ in 
shaping production plans and recording labor productivity. 

The third stage began with the promulgation of a new model agreement27 
by the Soviet government on January 13, 1939. The new agreement was de- 
signed to strengthen the “orgamzational role^' played by the MTS m kol- 
khozy and to define the relations between these two organizations in more 
specific terms. For example, it includes, in addition to the over-all plan 
of seasonal work, the norms for quality of labor, the dates by which indi- 
vidual assignments must be completed, and the obligations of the kolkhozy 
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to apply government-promulgated agrotechmcal measures. This agreement 
made it mandatory for a kolkhoz to supply the MTS with necessary man- 
power, regardless of whether it was to be used on its own land. It also 
made the MTS a dominant factor in shaping the production plans of each 
kolkhoz and in establishir^ direct government control over those kolkhoz- 
niki assigned to work on agricultural machines. It also legally empowered 
the MTS director to supervise the productive and administrative activities 
of each artel This agreement was supplemented by the decision of the 
government and the Central Committee of the Communist Party of January 
13, 1939, whereby each annual agreement between the MTS and kolkhoz 
must be '"registered^’ with the district Soviet authorities, which attaches 
to the agreement a ""force of law. ” 

The fourth stage began on January 27, 1948, with the promulgation of 
a new model agreement. In the words of a Soviet interpreter: 

The new model agreement between the MTS and the kolkhoz is 
a powerful tool in the hands of the government for the improvement 
of the work of these two organizations. It fully expresses the state 
plans relevant to all types of work and terms of fulfillment. The 
agreement contams precise information on kolkhoz works which are 
carried out by the co-operative means of production. Precisely de- 
termined are volume, quality, and periods of work, as well as basic 
agrotechmcal measures, system of accounting, control, expendi- 
tures, and mutual responsibility of the MTS and the kolkhoz for their 
adherence to the agreement The agreement has the force of law, 
which makes its fulfillment obligatory for both the kolkhoz and the 
MTS The agreement raises significantly the responsibility of the 
MTS and the kolkhoz for output and is an important means for fur- 
ther development of socialist agriculture. 28 

In effect, the new agreement makes the MTS the central planning and 
controlling authority in kolkhozy. It is an expression of formalized coer- 
cion, making it mandatory for the artels to fulfill the government-devised 
production plans and to carry on their work in a government -prescribed 
manner. It gives legal sanction to MTS supremacy in co-operative agri- 
culture and reduces so-called kolkhoz democracy to practical msignificance. 
At the same time the new agreement has been devised to solidify the MTS 
as a component of ""consistent” socialism. Under the new stipulation the 
MTS director has been empowered to serve as the chief guardian of state 
interests in kolkhozy He has also been made responsible for prompt pay- 
ments in produce and cash by the latter for work performed for them by 
the MTS, and has been authorized to forestall any efforts on the part of 
artels to curtail their production. 29 

The increased power granted to the MTS in its relationship to the kol- 
khoz does not imply a strengthening of its independent decision making. 
Decisions made by the director are actually concrete work orders derived 
from specific decisions made by the raizo authorities, who in turn act as 
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the agents of the MTS Glavk and the Ministry of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. 
Moreover , there is no decision passed by the director which cannot be an- 
nulled by the chief of the raizo . and there is no decision passed by the 
senior agronomist which cannot be annulled by the district agronomist. The 
tendency, however, is to facilitate the integration of the MTS within the 
unified government agricultural adminstration by shifting expert personnel 
from raion Soviets to MTS’s, and by establishing as direct a contact as 
possible between the MTS Glavk and individual stations. The MTS, like the 
factory , illustrates the trend of growing centralization within the govern- 
ment administration. 

Recent government and Party decisions pertaming to remuneration for 
labor, particularly those promulgated accordmg to the recommendations 
of the February 1947 plenum, have aimed at (a) consolidating the piecework 
system as the most desirable basis for wage determination, and en- 
suring progressively larger premiums to the individuals occupying the 
commanding positions in the MTS hierarchy. The institution of premiums 
has been particularly mstrumental in widening the spread in the wage scale 
of MTS personnel. Thus, the director may receive annually, m addition to 
his regular compensation, from ten to twenty monthly salaries in the form 
of premiums. 30 On the other hand, if a brigadier’s premiums raise his 
annual income by 18 percent, or an assistant brigadier’s by 8 percent, 
they are considered worth newspaper notice. According to the new wage 
scale — expressed m terms of workdays — the range of remuneration for the 
members of tractor brigades has been widened so that the tractor brigadier 
earns on an average 2 5 tunes as much as a tractor operator . 31 

MTS PARTY ORGANIZATION 

The Party hierarchy has always considered the MTS not only as an all- 
important factor in stabilizmg and expandmg state socialism m the country- 
side, but also as a gateway for the penetration of urban Party organizers 
into the rural community. During the first few years of the MTS’s existence, 
the Party established its cells, composed almost exclusively of urban work- 
ers, in all of them. In January 1933, Stalin emphasized to the Plenum of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party the need for accelerated 
political work in the village in order to combat the rural forces which op- 
posed mass collectivization As a result, over 17,000 selected Party organ- 
izers were sent to the MTS’s and sovkhozy; the Party cells were raised to 
the level of Political Departments (Politotdely) : and the secretaries of the 
Party cells were raised to the position of chiefs of the Politotdely 32 xn 
1934, with the collectivization completed, the Politotdely were transformed 
into primary Party organizations. Thus a strict dichotomy between govern- 
ment and Party authority in the MTS was re-established. This organiza- 
tional setup remained in force until 1947. 

In February 1947, Andreev, the Politburo’s agricultural expert, read a 
long report before the plenum in which he stressed several unfavorable 
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developments in the rural community, such as the weakening of the unified 
government power, extensive violations of the basic principles of socialist 
agriculture, unorganized selection of leading cadres, and so forth. His re- 
port was followed by a far-reaching decision to re-establish full govern- 
ment and Party authority in the kolkhoz village. One of the decisions called 
for an acceleration of the organizing and mobilizmg aspects of Party work 
in agriculture 33 Party organizers were sent en masse to the MTS^s, the 
strategic Bolshevik spots in the countryside The primary Party organiza- 
tion retained its old name, but its secretary was elevated to the position 
of a deputy MTS director. This gave him added authority in dealing with 
the kolkhozniki, strengthened the position of the primary Party organiza- 
tion as a control agency, and in general reinforced the political domination 
of the MTS over the kolkhoz. 

As in the other economic organizations, the distribution of power within 
the MTS Party organization favors the members of the intelligentsia. Yet 
it appears that the role of workers is still significant, although gradually 
being curtailed After the February 1947 plenum the Voronezh Regional 
Party Committee appointed 165 Communists to serve as deputy directors 
for political work. None of these Communists was a kolkhoznik; they were 
evenly distributed among the workers and intelligentsia. Around each 
deputy director for political work is clustered a small number of experts 
(usually agronomists) who work out the details of Party-sponsored Sta- 
khanovite competition, agrotechnical agitation, and political propaganda. 

In general, it can be said that the primary Party organization is dominated 
by managerial intelligentsia, that advanced workers are its fimctional back- 
bone, and that tractor operators are its rank and file This conforms to 
the current Bolshevik ^‘theory'' according to vdiich the leading cadres 
should have higher specialized education, and the workers should be the 
vanguard of rural communism. 

As in the factory, the MTS Party organization performs a triple fimc- 
tion: managerial, control, and mobilizing The managerial role has been 
formalized in the institution of the deputy director for political work, a 
feature not found in other economic organizations. It breaks any formal 
lines separating the Party organization from management, a separation 
which is very carefully maintained in the factory. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the Party press recognizes the flexibility of MTS edinonachalie 
in contrast to the rigidity of factory monocratic management. In the divi- 
sion of administrative functions the Party organization has been granted 
the right to screen personnel filling essential technical positions and to 
^'suggest^^ innovations in the organization of work processes. 

Originally the deputy director for political work was simultaneously 
the secretary of the MTS primary Party organization. The present trend 
IS to have another person fill the secretarial position and operate as the 
chief assistant of the deputy director for political work m matters per- 
taining to intra-Party control and social mobilization. 35 

The MTS primary Party organization is chiefly a unifying and guiding 
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force in the system of control and is the basic agency of social activism. 

As a control agency, it concentrates on the full utilization of all channels 
which bring the MTS influence to bear on the kolkhozy and also on the prop- 
er distribution of work assignments. Its intricate system for sp 3 dng watches 
over all tendencies leading to the creation of informal groups. As a mobil- 
izing agency, the Party organization runs the propaganda and agitation ap- 
paratuses, organizes "‘socialist competition,’' and leads political schools, 
seminars, and multifarious discussion groups. It is mteresting to note that 
in organizing “socialist competition” the Party tries to apply the Stakhano- 
vite techniques tried and commended by industrial establishments. At the 
present time special attention is given to hourly work schedules and to the 
creation of “technical coimcils” which conduct the technical aspects of 
collective Stakhanovism, and in which management, Party, and advanced 
workers are represented. 

Until recently the Party hierarchy favored a comparatively small MTS 
primary organization. Moreover, MTS’s without a primary Party organ- 
ization were a common phenomenon In 1947, for example, only two MTS’s 
m the Voronezh region had organized Party units. During the last two years, 
eighty -three additional MTS primary Party organizations were established 
in the same region, 36 This is part of a plan to intensify Party activities in 
the rural community and to increase Bolshevik representation in the vil- 
lage. 


GENERAL TRENDS OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The trends in the development of the MTS reveal several significant 
phenomena which throw light on the trends in the development of Soviet 
society as a whole. Particularly important is the tendency to recruit the 
bureaucracy from the intelligentsia, thereby delimiting vertical social mo- 
bility and making the managerial group a comparatively inaccessible social 
stratum. The socio-economic position of the managerial group has risen 
as a result of (a) disproportionate increases in regular and supplementary 
remuneration, special housing, and other privileges;^*^ the Party policy 
to entrust the local Party leadership to “the commanders of production”; 
(c) the growing concentration of power in the hands of management in the 
direction and control of kolkhoz work; and officially bestowed “social” 
recognition. 

Differences between the workers and the peasants, the two officially 
recognized “social classes” of Soviet society, are pronounced and their 
statuses are hierarchized. Tractor operators, though essentially peasants, 
represent the transitional group between the two classes. It is significant 
that as peasants they are considered an advanced group of kolkhozniki, al- 
though as “workers” their position is peripheral to the realm of “con- 
sistent” socialism. The boundaries dividing the MTS workers and peasants 
are open, but vertical mobility is extremely slow for three reasons: the 
MTS demand for skilled workers is very limited, totaling about one million 
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workers; the stations utilize only a comparatively small number of kolkhoz- 
niki (about another million of the 74 million kolkhozniki); and for financial 
reasons the government prefers that MTS kolkhozniki retain their artel 
membership, for this implies that the bulk of their remuneration is drawn 
from kolkhoz rather than state resources Brigadiers, although legally 
members of the kolkhoz, have crossed the periphery of the working class 
and receive recognition as organizers and managers of work carried out 
by their brigades, the basic MTS labor units They are jimior commanders 
of production and ^‘one-man managers’’ withm their groups, but their 
groups are made up exclusively of kolkhozniki Management mtelligentsia 
commands the personnel classified as ^ ^workers, ” but the kolkhozniki are 
technically ^'guided” by roving mechanics, normally recruited from briga- 
diers with distinguished production achievements. 38 
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V. INDUSTRIAL AND AETISAN CO-OPERA.TIYES 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Consumers’ and producers’ co-operative associations, two separate 
organizational networks, are the principal subdivisions of the Soviet co- 
operative “movement ” For our purpose, consumers’ co-operative so- 
cieties, representing what Soviet authorities identify as a “lower form’’ 
of co-operation, ^ are not of special importance since they do not re- 
flect the social status and group identification of their members, for these 
are determined through production organizations; nor (b) contribute to an 
understanding of vertical social mobility; nor exhibit any distinctive 
features in power sharing and the system of control. In other words, mem- 
bership in a production organization is always the primary membership; 
membership in a consumers^ association is always a secondary member- 
ship. 

Producers’ co-operatives are associations of primary membership in 
that their members are socially identifiable through their ties with, and 
work in, these organizations. The most important type of producers’ co- 
operative, the agricultural artel (kolkhoz), has already been discussed. 
Following the same organizational pattern, but operating m other fields, 
are industrial and artisan co-operatives. These are officially defmed as 
working people’s associations established through voluntary pooling of the 
means of production and adhering to collective work, new technology, and 
socialist organization of labor. 2 

Durii^ the last three decades the Soviet authorities have worked con- 
sistently toward uniting as many independent artisans as physically possible 
into co-operatives, integrating artisan co-operatives mto the socialist 
system, and transforming small enterprises mto larger collective units 
employing mechanical power. The Party program promulgated in 1919 
emphasized that the government should encourage artisans to imite into 
artels and that the latter should be assisted in the procurement of raw ma- 
terials and credits 2 The Party considered this measure mdispensable for 
preventing small artisans from growing mto industrialists (and capitalists), 
on the one hand, and for supplementing industrial production, on the other 
Durmg the 1920’ s the industrial and artisan artels — the voluntary associa- 
tions based on the pooling of the means of artisan production, collective 
work, and collegial management— became a recognized part of the social- 
ist system. State mastery over their production and internal organization 
was established though not fully consolidated The financing of co-operatives 
was effected through state banks and through budgets of republican and local 
government authorities. Thus the state acquired the power to regulate the 
development of artisan production and to co-ordinate it with other sectors 
of national economy. The artels were made fully dependent on the state m 
the procurement of raw materials, tools, and equipment. At the same time, 
the government established the practice of issuing mandatory directives 
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pertaining to the recruitment and training of co-operative members. Fi- 
nally, the government began to include co-operatives in the annual national 
economic plans. 

Prior to 1922 artisan artels were not united into larger territorial-ad- 
mmistrative alliances. Their work was not co-ordinated by higher co- 
operative bodies and the liaison with the state economic authorities was 
maintained through local Soviets. In 1922 the artisan co-operatives were 
merged into alliances, which were organized along production and terri- 
torial (regional, republican) lines, and in turn were subordinated to a 
single, all-union body: the Council of Artisan Co-operation The alliances 
and the coimcil were not government bodies, and yet in many respects they 
served as mtermediaries between the Soviet authorities and individual 
artels. The artels which did not enter these alliances were known as ^^wild 
co-operatives, ’’ which during the late ’twenties embraced almost one- 
third of the co-operative artisans. 5 At the same time, the government 
maintained direct contact with co-operative enterprises through its own 
agents in the local Soviets. Accordingly, the government regulated artisan 
co-operation through two types of intermediary agencies, the Soviet agen- 
cies and the co-operative alliances, each of which commanded its own 
pyramidal organization. 

During the ’thirties there was a gradual shift of emphasis from the co- 
operative alliances to the Soviet agencies. The council was deprived of 
any operative functions and its work was confined to submittmg suggestions 
for co-operative development and to ‘^representing” artisan co-operatives 
before the state authorities. The government of the RSFSR was the first 
to organize the Chief Administration of Artisan Co-operation as a depart- 
ment directly subordinated to the Republican Council of Ministers and hav- 
ing its agencies in all districts and autonomous regions. 6 This deprived 
the co-operative alliances and the coimcil of a raison d’etre and at the same 
time signified the full subordination of the network of artisan co-operatives 
to governmental control. This process came to an end in 1946 when the 
Soviet government abolished the council and organized the Chief Admin- 
istration for Artisan Co-operation, an office directly subordinated to the 
Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R. ^ According to this decision, the artisan 
co-operatives of each district were subordinated to a “district combine 
of artisan enterprises” ( r aipr omkombinat ) . an office of the district execu- 
tive committee ^ 

Among other trends in artisan co-operation, which bear directly on 
the place of producers’ co-operatives in the Soviet economic system and 
which indicate some important features of the development of Soviet so- 
ciety in general, the following are worth mentioning: 

1 During the 1920’s the range of articles produced by artisan co-opera- 
tives was very extensive; they produced not only consumers’ goods in mass 
demand but also factory equipment, tractor parts, and precision instru- 
ments The trend since has been toward confining artisan production pri- 
marily to a score of consumers’ goods. This curtailment has been calcu- 
lated to facilitate over-all state planning of co-operative production. 
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2 . From the beginnir^ there were three general types of artisan co- 
operatives: the specialized co-operatives, engaged in the production of a 
single type of consumers' or other goods; mixed co-operatives (artisan- 
kolMiozy) which were engaged simultaneously in artisan production and 
agriculture; and co-operatives produciig several types of handicraft arti- 
cles. 9 The government has worked systematically and gradually toward 
full elimination of the last and toward preventing mixed co-operatives from 
extensive development. The government's main concern has been for a 
systematic development and consolidation of specialized co-operatives. 
These can be most easily transformed into industrial establishments and 
follow the over -all pattern of strict specialization in industrial production. 

3 . During the 'twenties an overwhelming majority of co-operative arti- 
sans relied on “hand power. " Gradually, the use of electric power has 
become predominant, transforming co-operative workshops into small 
“industrial" plants, and artisans into skilled workers This means that 
artisan workshops have become training centers for skilled industrial 
labor and that co-operation has come a step closer to industrial socialism. 
During the first Five-Year Plan alone, artisan co-operatives supplied 
industry with 400, 000 skilled workers. 10 

4 . Consolidation of artisan co-operatives has been continually challenged 
by excessive labor turnover. In 1937 , for example, 861,000 persons en- 
tered artisan artels, while 987,000 left them, which means that the labor 
turnover involved over 50 percent of all co-operative artisans. H This 
problem has not yet been fully solved, although, the government has com- 
pelled co-operative managements to apply various measures to discotirage 
members from leaving their associations. 12 The prevalent practice is to 
release only those persons who are needed by industrial establishments. 

According to the 1939 census, persons employed by artisan co-opera- 
tives, and their families, number 3 , 388 , 434 , or 2.29 percent of the total 
Soviet population. 12 Their importance in the field of national economy is 
best indicated by their role in production: in 1937—38 they produced 35 
percent of the total Soviet output of furniture, 50 percent of sweaters, 35 
percent of felt boots, 42 percent of metal utensils, and 33 percent of needle- 
work goods 14 The production of toys, musical instruments, and school 
equipment is almost exclusively in the hands of artisan co-operatives for 
the simple reason that these articles are not manufactured on a mass in- 
dustrial basis. 

THE PLACE OF PRODUCERS' CO-OPERATIVES IN SOVIET SOCIETY 

The artisan co-operative is outside the realm of consistent socialism: 
its means of production and output are owned by the co-operative associ- 
ation rather than by the state; its subordination to state “guidance" is not 
direct as in the factory, but indirect, that is, through artel management; 
and, finally, the members of the artel are remimerated for their work 
from the resources of the association. As such, the artisan co-operatives 
are regarded by the Soviet power holders as convenient media for incorpo- 
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rating the traditionally individualistic craftsmen into the general orbit of 
socialism, as schools of socialist education, as recruiting centers for 
skilled industrial labor, and as potential industrial establishments It is 
significant, m connection with the last-named aspect, that Soviet authori- 
ties have already established the practice of treating small local industri- 
al plants and artisan co-operatives as one economic category; both are 
subject to identical government decisions relevant to the matters of pro- 
duction and distribution of finished goods. The current Five-Year Plan 
treats these two organizations as a unit 15 

These points at which local industry and artisan co-operatives meet 
are significantly overshadowed by the points at which they diverge. Local 
industry is managed directly by the government, the latter bemg repre- 
sented by local Soviet authorities. 16 This practice is not applied in larger 
industrial establishments which are managed by central government au- 
thorities. The artisan co-operative, however, is subject to artel manage- 
ment of the tjrpe practiced in the kolkhoz, and frequently referred to as 
^*co-operative democracy. ’’ 

Artisan Administrative Organization 

The ''highest authority^’ in an artisan co-operative is the general meet- 
ing of artel members which meets at regular intervals Within its juris- 
diction fall such important matters as determination of production norms, 
acceptance of new and expulsion of old members, and drawing of produc- 
tion plans. ^'7 This body elects the managing board and auditing commission, 
the first being an administrative office and the second a supervisory agen- 
cy, The managing boar d^ functions as a collegial body and is elected by 
secret vote from among persons not related to each other by blood. They 
may be dismissed and replaced by other persons whenever the general 
meeting of artel members finds their work unsatisfactory. In turn, how- 
ever, the authority of the board is expressed in the fact that it plans the 
distribution of work among the members and no person is allowed to refuse 
work assigned to him. 

It is clear from what has been said earlier about the relations of govern- 
ment authorities to artisan co-operatives that neither the general meeting 
of artel members nor its executive committee (management) possesses 
any genuine power They are front organizations designed to cover daily 
intervention by government authorities in every phase of co-operative ac- 
tivity Whereas the general meeting is a mobilizing agency, the managing 
board is, for all practical purposes, an adjunct of the local Soviet authori- 
ties As in the kolkhoz, "co-operative democracy” is a psychological con- 
cession to the pronounced individualism of artisans. At the present time, 
the district Soviet authorities regulate every phase of the administrative 
and productive life of the artisan artel, and "decisions” passed by the gen- 
eral meeting of artel members are scarcely more than repetitions or 
elaborations of orders received from the government. Moreover, although 
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labor conflicts are dealt "with by the general meeting of artel members, 
the decisions of the latter body may be appealed to the co-operative office 
of the district Soviet, whose decision is final. 

Artisan Labor 

The organization of labor in artisan co-operatives has several distinc- 
tive features. The work is carried on either jointly in co-operative work- 
shops, or individually at the home of each member, or through a combi- 
nation of both. In the beginning, work “at home” was predominant, but 
at present the combination of workshop and home production is most com- 
mon. During the last ten years, however, an extensive building of co-op- 
erative workshops has considerably reduced homework, and its full elimi- 
nation in the near future is quite possible. Co-operative workshops are 
run as miniature plants. Although the provisions of the Labor Code con- 
cerning safety techniques and the safeguarding of labor are applicable to 
co-operative workshops, the extent of their actual application depends on 
the financial status of the co-operative. IS 

The artisans, engaged in a type of work which in many respects occu- 
pies an anomalous position in the socialist scheme of things, have been 
overshadowed by the three officially defined larger group formations— 
the workers, peasants, and intelligentsia. Soviet writers, m giving statis- 
tical surveys of social groups, as a rule place co-operative artisans into 
the same rubric with koUdiozniki 19 Xn one important respect kolkhozniki 
and the co-operative artisans do form a social imit: their organizations 
are patterned after the same model (the artel), and both display features 
incompatible with “consistent” socialism. Neither group is entitled to 
membership in trade-union organizations, 20 and neither is embraced with- 
in the state social insurance system 21 Despite this identification, based 
on the adherence of both groups to co-operative socialism, the artisans 
and the peasants contmue to be distinct social groups, if not “social classes. 

Soviet writers emphasize that in several respects artisans are socially 
identifiable with industrial labor. Both are subject to an identical taxation 
system22 and to identical provisions of the Labor Code. Industrial and 
artisan artels, like factories and unlike kolkhozy, carry on their work in 
an even rh 3 ^hm throughout the year; that is, their work requires no special 
seasonal concentration. For this reason their work is conducive to the same 
regulations as industrial establishments; for example, the mtroduction of 
the eight-hour working day in factories by the decree of June 26, 1940, was 
automatically applied to artisan and industrial co-operatives. Co-operative 
artisans are also subject to the same penalties for the unauthorized leaving 
of a job and for recurrent absenteeism Again, like industrial plants, m- 
dustrial and artisan co-operatives may determine in advance the pay rates 
for different types of work and can effectively apply the piecework system. 

As a rule, however, the co-operatives do not give their members special 
premiums for overfulfillment of planned output assignments. Moreover, 
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with the gradual identification of local industry and artisan co-operation 
by state authorities, and with the tendency to transform the latter mto 
auxiliary or supplementary ^ ‘industrial'^ units, the differences between 
workers and co-operative artisans tend to diminish. It should also be 
mentioned that, whereas kolkhozniki are absorbed by industry as unskilled 
or seasonal labor, the co-operative artisans are absorbed mostly as 
skilled workers. In determining the eligibility of former co-operative arti- 
sans transferred to industrial employment for old age pensions, full 
recognition is given to the time they had spent m artel workshops, which 
is not true in the ca§e of ex-kolkhozniki. 23 This rule does not apply to 
co-operative artisans who were engaged in “home work. " All this shows 
that although the kolkhozniki and co-operative artisans belong to the same 
general group of “social class" — defined in terms of socialist criteria— 
the latter occupy a somewhat higher position in the ladder of the socialist 
class structure; they are more readily transformed into the workers of 
“consistent" socialism. 

GROUP DIFFERENTIATION 

It is interesting to note that during the 'twenties the co-operative arti- 
sans were primarily peasants in habit, custom, and social affiliation, 24 
but during the recent period they have tended to come closer to mdustrial 
labor. Their ranks have not, however, been consolidated into a homogene- 
ous social group. Co-operative members can be roughly divided into four 
distinct groups according to the type of work they perform and the location 
of their enterprises. 

The first group consists of those artisans who work in large metropoli- 
tan enterprises (“artisan factories") and have come closest to being identi- 
fied with industrial labor. Examples of “artisan factories" are the Kotlotop - 
strpi, manufacturing boilers, and the Vpergd . manufacturing leather goods 
Both are in Moscow, and each employs up to one thousand artisans. 2 p Also 
included in this group are artisans whose artels are adjimcts of large m- 
dustrial establishments. For example, several items needed by the Gorky 
automobile plant are manufactured by local artisan co-operatives. 26 These 
two types of co-operatives carry on their work in modern plants which 
favor an industrial orgamzation of labor. They represent the models to be 
followed and eventually emulated by other artisan associations. To this 
category belong also “fuel co-operatives"— the artels which specialize 
in extracting coal and other fuel resources In the Kirghiz S. S. R. , for 
example, there are nine small coal mines which are operated by producers' 
co-operatives. During the first eight months of 1939 these mines produced 
45,000 tons of coal, or one-tenth of the entire output of co-operative coal 
mines in the U S.S. R. during the same period of time. 27 

The second and largest group is made up of artisans working in diminu- 
tive enterprises engaged in the production or repair of various consumers' 
goods. This group bears much of the traditional artisan identification as 
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a distinct social group. Its work is less susceptible to industrial processes 
than that of the first group, and its members are not so readily transformed 
into industrial workers. Economically, however, this group forms the most 
vital component of artisan co-operation because of the generally underde- 
veloped state of consumers’ goods industry in the Soviet Umon. The current 
Five-Year Plan calls for an expansion of the total share of local consumers’ 
goods industry in national production. The development of small artisan co- 
operatives in the industrially underdeveloped regions has been particularly 
and urgently emphasized. The members of this group fall into two cate- 
gories: those who work m special co-operative workshops and those who 
work at home (‘‘home workers”). Although m the RSFSR alone there are 
still over 100,000 “home workers, the tendency, as already noted, is 
to eliminate this special category through gradual construction of co-opera- 
tive workshops 

The third group embraces those artisans who work and live in the country- 
side and are engaged primarily in processing foodstuffs. Their co-opera- 
tives are also engaged in agriculture, which, however, is subsidiary to 
their main occupation. Their members are peasants for all practical pur- 
poses. 

The last group is composed of artisans, primarily peasants, who are 
engaged m the production of various articles of decorative arts drawing their 
motifs from traditional folk culture and current Soviet themes. Over 40, 000 
persons, engaged in three himdred different types of decorative folk aii, are 
embraced within the network of artisan co-operatives. Outstanding among 
their products are artistic miniatures on papier - mtch^ . bone carving. (par- 
ticularly in the Archangelsk region), oxidation art products, folk embroi- 
dery, and rug production (particularly in Daghestan). In an effort to pre- 
serve the decorative folk arts and to blend them with modern life, the So- 
viet authorities have opened twenty-five professional techmcal schools for 
training of “folk-artists. ” It is interesting to note that whereas decorative 
folk art was traditionally an anonymous art, the present regime has inaugu- 
rated the policy of giving prizes and wide publicity to its leading “masters. ” 
The outstanding products of the best-known “masters” are displayed at 
numerous museums. 

Internal social stratification within artisan co-operatives is less pro- 
nounced than m either the kolkhoz or the factory. Unlike the factory, the 
artisan artel (except for a comparatively small number of metropolitan co- 
operative giants) contams no managerial intelligentsia, and unlike the kol- 
khoz, it is not subject to a wide range of vertical professional differentia- 
tion, although each artel classifies all its members in terms of “skill cate- 
gories. ” It normally employs neither persons with higher technical educa- 
tion nor persons without any technical training: all its members may be 
classified into those who have elementary and those who have secondary 
technical training. Engineers and other “hired labor” may be temporarily 
employed by artisan co-operatives if their service is found indispensable, 
but they cannot become artel members;30 accordingly, their identification 
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with '‘consistent’^ socialism continues to be unchallenged despite their 
temporary identification with a co-operative. They, however, cannot con- 
stitute more than 10 percent of the total man power of the artel 31 Engi- 
neers and members of artel management are entitled to special premiums 
and, accordingly, form a privileged income group withm the artel. 

Although the Soviet authorities consistently emphasize. their intention 
not only to preserve but also to expand artisan co-operation, they regard 
it as a transitory phenomenon which is intrinsically unadaptable to advan- 
tageous implementation of the socialist organization of work, labor dis- 
cipline, remuneration, and control In comparison with the factory, the 
artisan co-operative is not susceptible to total state control and has re- 
tamed many outlets through which "capitalist” and "petty bourgeois" psy- 
chology find expression. For example, the agents of the district procurator 
are continually reminded by higher authorities to keep their eyes on co- 
operative embezzlements, which m the past have been a recurrent phenome- 
non Some of these outlets, however, are not survivals of the prerevolu- 
tionary past— as the Soviet critics usually identify them— but unavoidable 
results of the official economic policy. In practice the artisan co-operative 
is forced to search for its "own” sources of raw material and for channels 
for placing its goods on the market, although in theory it is supposed to con- 
form to the plan. 
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